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court  comes  to  order 


Student  defense  attorneys,  David  Abecassis  and  Shanti  Putnam,  confer  before  the  courts 
first  case.  Behind  (left  to  right)  the  students  are  Richmond  station  Captain  Paul  Kotta,  SF 
Police  Chief  Frank  Jordan  and  SAFE  members  Tom  Fields  and  Paul  von  Beroldingen. 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

The  innovative  "youth  court” 
blasted  off  Tuesday,  determined  to 
modify  the  behavior  of  troubled 
Richmond  juveniles  before  they 
start  a  potential  life  of  crime. 

Approximately  100  people, 
including  the  youth  court  and  a 
large  contingency  of  the  local 
media,  crowded  the  mock  court¬ 
room  in  the  University  of 
California,  Laurel  Heights 
campus  to  witness  the  courts  first 
session. 

"I'm  here  to  learn  from  the 
youth  of  San  Francisco,”  SF  Chief 
of  Police  Frank  Jordan  told  the 
young  volunteers.  "You're  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  change." 

The  court  is  made  of  teenage 
volunteers  serving  as  the  jury, 
prosecuting  attorneys  and  defense 
attorneys.  Only  one  adult  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  proceedings,  sitting  as 
prosecuting  attorneys  and  defense 
attorneys.  Only  one  adult  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  proceedings,  sitting  as 
judge  to  ensure  that  a  minor's 
rights  are  not  violated. 

David  Abecassis,  a  volunteer 
defense  attorney  in  the  youth 
court,  said  the  court  is  good  for 
helping  teenagers  modify  illegal 
behavior.  "We  can  relate  to  them  a 
little  better,"  he  said.  "Hopefully 
they'll  learn  from  their  mistakes." 

Members  of  the  new  youth 
court  tackled  four  cases  on  their 
first  docket.  Penalties  varied  in 
severity  for  teenagers  guilty  of 
trespassing,  smoking,  putting 
graffiti  on  a  MUNI  bus  and  a 
motorcycle  traffic  violation. 

Penalties  doled  out  by  the 
court  include  from  four  to  40 
hours  of  community  service,  and. 


as  was  the  case  with  three  offend¬ 
ers  sentenced  during  the  first  con¬ 
vening  of  the  youth  court,  written 
essays  regarding  the  ramifications 
of  the  misbehavior. 

Officer  Richard  Corriea  from 
the  Richmond  station  presided  as 
the  court's  first  judge,  giving 
instructions  to  the  jury  after  each 


case  was  argued  by  the  young 
attorneys. 

"They  want  to  be  contributing 
members  of  our  community,"  Pat 
Bell,  a  member  of  Safety 
Awareness  for  Everyone,  said 
about  the  teenage  volunteers. 
"We’ve  given  them  a  tool  to  be  a 
part  of  it." 


The  youth  court,  permissible 
by  the  California  Penal  Code,  is 
modeled  after  a  successful 
program  in  Danville,  California. 
The  Danville  program  shows  a  2 
percent  recidivism  rate,  and  is 
credited  with  cutting  Danville’s 
juvenile  crime  in  half. 

Many  police  departments 


around  the  country  are  involved 
with  trying  to  stop  criminal  activi¬ 
ty  in  its  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  usually  at  the  middle  or 
high  school  levels. 

"In  the  short  term,  the  youth 
court  might  have  an  impact  on  the 
statistics,"  Captain  Paul  Kotta  of 
the  Richmond  station  said.  "But 
long  term,  I  can  see  it  saving 
lives.” 

Approximately  40  volunteers 
from  Washington  High  School 
volunteered  a  six-month  commit- 
ment  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Youth  court  members 
must  have  a  2.0  grade  point 
average,  have  the  referral  of  a 
counselor  and  have  permission 
from  a  parent  or  guardian. 

"We  took  the  best  qualities  of 
the  Danville  program  and 
enhanced  it,"  said  Fred  Lau,  head 
of  the  SF  Police  Department 
Patrol  Bureau. 

enhanced  it,"  said  Fred  Lau,  head 
of  the  SF  Police  Department 
Patrol  Bureau. 

The  court  uses  peer  pressure  to 
stop  illegal  acts  because  teenagers 
are  more  concerned  about  what 
other  teenagers  think  than  about 
the  possible  effects  of  a  trip  to 
juvenile  hall.  Since  the  records 
are  sealed  to  the  public. 

The  youth  court  is  a  sentencing 
court.  When  a  minor  is  cited  by 
the  police  for  breaking  the  law, 
the  juvenile  has  a  choice  of  being 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  commu¬ 
nity  service  or  of  being  taken  to 
the  Youth  Guidance  Center  for 
disciplinary  action. 

If  taken  to  the  guidance  center, 
the  incident  is  noted  in  the  stu- 

Continued  on  page  11 


Superintendent  Cortines  plans  for  safer  schools 
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Parents  and  students  urged  to  help 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

Ramon  Cortines,  SF  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  listed  several 
ways  the  City's  schools  could  be 
made  safer  and  crime  reduced  to 
a  crowded  meeting  of  the 
monthly  Richmond  District  com- 
munity/police  forum. 

"The  schools  are  citadels  for 
learning,"  Cortines  said.  "We 
have  to  make  sure  they're  safe." 

One  of  the  methods  the  super¬ 
intendent  is  using  to  lessen  crime 
in  the  school  yards  is  to  install 
new  lights  in  dark  areas  and  to 
repair  lights  neglected  due  to  the 
district's  lack  of  a  regular  mainte¬ 
nance  schedule  for  the  City's  112 
schools  and  30  children's  sites. 
He  criticized  the  district's  years 
of  maintenance  neglect  and 
budget  cutbacks  for  many  of  the 
schools  current  problems. 


"We  have  $400  million  worth 
of  deferred  maintenance  in  this 
district,"  Cortines  said. 

According  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  school  district  facilities  are 
now  being  put  on  a  regular  main¬ 
tenance  schedule,  which  will 
allow  for  the  replacement  of 
faulty  parts,  like  light  bulbs, 
faster  and  less  expensively. 

When  the  City  closed 
McAteer  High  School  for 
asbestos  clean  up,  Cortines  said 
he  discovered  numerous  other 
problems  with  the  school  and 
spent  additional  money  to  trim 
trees  and  install  new  lighting  on 
the  campus. 

Washington  High  School  also 
suffers  the  effects  of  years  of 
neglect.  According  to 
Washington  Principal  A1  Vidal, 

Continued  on  page  9 


Ramon  Cortines.  suoerintendent  of  schools,  has  written  the  book  on  student  behavior. 
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Compromise  sought  in  Lincoln  Park  development  plan 
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The  Safeway  site  at  3132  Clement  (left)  is  the  subject  of  neighborhood  concern. 
Richmond  District  developer  Robert  Klein  has  proposed  a  multi-level  building  for  the  site 
including  a  larger  Safeway,  commercial  shops  and  74  units  of  apartments. 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

Opponents  of  the  proposed 
development  of  the  Clement 
Street  Safeway  on  32nd  Avenue 
are  banding  together  to  force  the 
developer  to  get  an 
Environmental  Impact  Report  on 
the  project. 

Richard  Klein,  a  Richmond 
District  real  estate  developer, 
wants  to  replace  the  existing 
Safeway  supermarket  with  a 
three-story  building  with  a  larger 
Safeway,  retail  shops  and  74  units 
of  studio  and  one-bedroom  apart¬ 
ments.  The  complex  will  also 
have  two  levels  of  underground 
parking. 

However,  the  Lincoln  Park 
Homeowners  Association,  the 
Richmond  Community 
Association  and  Save  Our 
Richmond  Environment  (SORE) 
have  sent  letters  to  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  Commission 
requesting  an  Environmental 
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Impact  Report  (EIR)  be  conduct¬ 
ed  to  assess  the  possible  environ¬ 
mental  and  economic  effects  of 
the  project  before  granting  final 
approval  for  development  plans. 

The  planning  department  is 
now  doing  an  environmental 
review  of  the  project  and  should 
make  a  recommendation  whether 
the  plan  needs  an  EIR  in  about  a 
month,  according  to  City  Planner 
Gerald  Green. 

Klein  says  the  development  is 
good  for  the  outer  Clement  Street 
area  by  making  it  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  center  for  shopping.  He  also 
says  it  benefits  the  local  commu¬ 
nity  by  providing  jobs  and  bene¬ 
fits  the  City  as  well  by  increasing 
the  number  of  rental  units  in  the 
City's  housing  stock. 

The  Planning  Association  for 
the  Richmond  (PAR)  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  proposed  devel¬ 
opment.  Jonathan  Bulkley,  chair 
of  PAR'S  Planning  and  Zoning 
Committee,  sent  a  letter  to  Klein 
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and  MacDonald  requesting  that 
they  "make  adjustments  in  scale 
and  density  that  will  preserve  and 
enhance  the  ambience  of  the 
neighborhood." 

Other  groups,  such  as  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  Clement  Street  West 
Merchants  Association,  are  split 
in  their  support  for  the  project, 
according  to  the  association's 
president  Don  Durham. 

Klein  argues  the  development 
plan  is  far  below  what  is  allowed 
by  the  zoning  code  and  that  he  is 
making  serious  efforts  to  accom¬ 
modate  neighborhood  concerns. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense  for  us  to 
have  confrontation,"  Klein  said.  ” 

According  to  Jake  Murdock, 
president  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
Homeowners  Association,  the 
requiring  of  an  EIR  will  delay 
Planning  Commission  approval 
for  the  project.  He  said  the  report 
is  needed  to  better  assess  the 
impact  that  the  project  may  have 
on  the  neighborhood. 

Jake  Murdock,  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Park  Homeowners 
Association  (a  group  of  70  based 
a  block  north  of  the  Safeway),  is 
hoping  to  scale  back  the  project 
significantly. 

Murdock  said  the  association 
is  starting  with  a  no-change  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Safeway  site  and  will 
negotiate  from  there.  He  hopes  to 
reduce  the  plan  significandy. 

"If  he  (Klein)  wants  to  scale  it 
down,  we're  willing  to  talk  to 
him,"  Murdock  said. 

According  to  Klein,  there  are 


Too  much  of  a  good  thing? 
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back  pain.  Don’t 
suffer  needlessly. 
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appointment  today. 

Chiropractic 
Works 

Dr.  Thomas  Bruno,  4214  California  St.,  668-2834 

"We'll  keep  you  in  the  game. " 


limitations  to  scaling  back  the 
project.  "We  have  a  balancing  act 
here,"  he  said. 

Klein  says  he  has  made  efforts 
to  work  with  the  homeowners 
group.  "We’re  willing  to  talk  but 
they  should  come  forward  with 
positive  suggestions,"  he  said. 

Rezoning  squabble 

Murdock  said  the  homeowners 
would  also  try  to  block  construc¬ 
tion  citing  a  zoning  restriction 
placed  on  the  property  when 
Safeway  occupied  the  site  in 
1952,  limiting  construction  at  the 
site  to  25  percent  of  the  lot's  area. 

According  to  Green,  an 
opinion  would  need  to  be  sought 
from  the  City  attorney's  office 
concerning  the  legality  of  the 
restriction  since  the  property  has 
been  rezoned  several  times  since 
1952.  The  most  recent  rezoning 
was  in  1987  when  the  City 
approved  changing  the  Safeway 
location  to  a  neighborhood  com¬ 
mercial-shopping  (NC-S)  classifi¬ 
cation. 

According  to  Donald 
MacDonald,  architect  for  the 
building,  the  NC-S  zone  allows 
for  129,000  square  feet  of  com¬ 
mercial  space  and  119  units  of 
housing  to  be  constructed. 

"It’s  unfair  to  zone  property 
and  change  the  rules," 
MacDonald  said  of  neighborhood 
calls  for  reducing  the  scope  of  the 
project 

"We  just  want  to  do  what  they 
zoned  it  for,"  MacDonald  said. 


Murdock  said  the  homeown¬ 
ers  would  have  protested  the 
rezoning  of  the  property  but  were 
not  aware  of  the  proceedings. 

-  "No  one  was  even  aware  that 
the  property  was  being  rezoned," 
Murdock  said. 

According  to  planner  Green, 
there  were  citywide  public 
meeting  concerning  the  City's 
rezoning,  though  not  specifically 
concerning  the  Safeway  site. 

Long-term  goals 

Klein  said  the  building  is  a 
long-term  "family"  investment 
and  that  he  is  trying  to  involve 
neighborhood  participation  to 
address  traffic,  parking,  and 
height  concerns. 

He  added  that  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  have  nearly  300  parking 
spaces,  many  more  than  required, 
and  that  construction  of  rental 
housing  is  good  for  the  City. 

However,  Margaret  Brady  and 
Jake  McGoldrick,  presidents  of 
Save  Our  Richmond 
Environment  and  the  Richmond 
Community  Association,  respec¬ 
tively,  feel  the  construction  of 
studio  and  one-bedroom  apart¬ 
ments  should  be  replaced  by 
"family"  housing:  two-  and  three- 
bedroom  units. 

"We  would  have  to  see  some 
major  changes  in  the  plans  before 
we  would  support  it,”  Brady  said. 

According  to  Klein,  fast  food 
restaurants  are  banned  from  the 
building  because  of  the  amount 
Continued  next  page 
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Concerned  Richmond  residents 
say  sewer  choices  stink 


by  Juliannette  Matzinger 

Areas  in  the  Richmond 
District  and  Seacliff  could  soon 
be  knee-deep  in  dirty,  noisy,  dis¬ 
ruptive  construction  work,  possi¬ 
bly  lasting  for  four  years. 

Approximately  120  people 
attended  the  Clean  Water 
Program  public  meeting  on 
February  28  to  express  concerns 
about  the  sewer  route  choices 
currendy  being  considered. 

The  meeting  is  a  preliminary 
step  toward  choosing  the  pre¬ 
ferred  sewer  route  from  four 
choices  under  consideration. 

The  federal  government  has 
mandated  that  San  Francisco 
comply  with  orders  to  reduce  the 
number  of  raw  sewage  spills 
from  the  antiquated  sewer  system 
onto  Baker  Beach,  China  Beach 
and  the  shoreline  around  Lincoln 
Park.  The  overflows  occur  as 
often  as  83  times  annually, 
depending  in  large  part  on  the 
amount  of  rainfall  the  City  gets. 

The  City  has  been  working  to 
improve  its  sewage  system  since 
1976.  The  Richmond  Transport 


Project  is  one  part  of  the  plan.  It 
is  the  section  of  tunnel  that  will 
connect  with  a  giant  underground 
sewage  canal  extending  south 
under  the  Great  Highway  to  an 
extensive,  new  sewage  treatment 
plant  near  the  San  Francisco  Zoo. 

Todd  Cockburn,  Executive 
Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Clean  Water  Program  began  the 
hearing  with  an  introduction  and 
overview  of  the  program.  City 
planner  Paul  Maltzer  presented 
the  environmental  review. 

A  slide  show  explaining  how 
the  tunnels  are  made,  what  kind 
of  equipment  would  be  used  and 
where  the  various  routes  would 
take  them, .was  given  by  Sara 
Pickus,  the  project  manager. 

The  choices  for  the  12-foot- 
sewer  include  two  that  burrow 
under  the  Seacliff,  Lincoln  Park, 
Fort  Miley  and  Sutro  Heights 
Park  to  Ocean  Beach;  and  two 
that  require  tunneling  under  Lake 
Street  or  California  Street  to  24th 
Avenue,  south  to  Fulton  Street 
and  then  west  under  Fulton  Street 
to  Ocean  Beach. 

Each  choice  is  debatable  and 


Safeway 

Continued  from  page  2 

of  trash  they  generate  and  three 
units  of  housing  have  been 
removed  from  the  plan  to  prevent 
shadows  on  neighboring  Marvel 
Court  houses. 

"Big  deal,"  Murdock  said  of 
the  three  rescinded  apartments. 
"A  four  percent  reduction." 

According  to  Debra  Learner, 
Recreation  and  Park  Department 
park  planner,  Lincoln  Park  and  its 
children's  playground  located 
west  of  the  proposed  building 
should  not  be  negatively  impact¬ 
ed  by  the  development. 


Learner’s  wishes  for  a  border 
fence,  landscaping  and  restricted 
access  into  Lincoln  Park  will  be 
granted,  Klein  said. 

The  fate  of  the  project  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  planning 
department. 

According  to  Green  the 
department's  staff  should  be 
making  a  recomendation  whether 
or  not  an  EIR  is  required  in  about 
a  month.  Then  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  either  side  to 
appeal  the  planning  department’s 
recommendation. 

Any  appeals  would  be  heard 
by  the  Planning  Commission 
before  a  Conditional  Use  Permit 
is  issued  for  construction  to 
begin. 
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debate  was  the  order  of  the 
evening  as  arguments  for  and 
against  each  option  were  brought 
up  for  discussion. 

Anne  Carney,  a  mother  raising 
a  family  on  Lake  Street  in  the 
Richmond  District  said  her  house 
vibrates  when  an  "overweight 
jogger  runs  by." 

Carney  spoke  in  a  cool,  soft 
voice,  but  her  warning  came 
through  loud  and  clear,  evoking 
the  first  round  of  applause  at  the 
lively  meeting. 

She  directed  the  panel's  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  heavy  turnout  and  said 
to  expect  a  "tremendous  outcry  in 
the  future." 

Sewer  choices 

The  initial  study  of  Richmond 
Transport  Project  choices,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  planning  department 
in  September,  narrowed  the  alter¬ 
natives  under  consideration  to 
four:  R-2,  R-4A,  R-6  and  R-6B. 

R-2,  still  under  consideration 
at  a  total  anticipated  cost  of  $31.3 
million,  calls  for  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  beginning  in  the 
Presidio  Army  base  where  the 
22nd  Avenue  and  17th  Avenue 
sewers  converge.  It  travels  under 
Lincoln  Boulevard  and  Camino 
del  Mar  to  28th  Avenue,  continu¬ 
ing  southwest  under  private  prop¬ 
erty,  Lincoln  Park,  Fort  Miley 
and  Sutro  Heights  to  the  Great 
Highway  near  Anza. 

R-4A  has  a  total  anticipated 
cost  of  $34.7  million  and  calls  for 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
beginning  at  17th  Avenue  and 
Lake,  extending  to  the  Great 
Highway,  in  route  similar  to  that 
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QOLDEM  GATE  PARK 


The  R-2  sewer  proposal  that  would  bore  a  12-foot-wide 
tunnel  under  Lincoln  Park  and  Sutro  Heights  Park. 


•••  New  Street  Sewers 
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The  R-6  sewer  choice  which  burrows  under  California 
Street,  24th  Avenue  and  exits  west  on  Fulton  Street. 


of  plan  R-2. 

R-6  and  6B,  costing  $31.2 
million  and  $31.3  million, 
respectively,  call  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  12-foot-diameter  tunnel 
beginning  at  24th  Avenue  and 
California  Street,  going  south 
under  24th  Avenue  to  Fulton 
Street  and  then  west  under  Fulton 


to  40th  Avenue. 

"I  favor  an  Environmental 
Impact  Report  on  all  four  of 
them,"  said  Richard  Kingsley, 
president  of  the  Seacliff  Property 
Association  and  member  of  the 
Richmond  Advisory  Group 
"Each  one  has  significant 
Continued  on  page  11 
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•  BANANA  TEACAKES  • 

•  ORANGE  TEACAKES  • 
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CA&rote  Easter 

European  Easter  "Bonnet"  Cake 
Chocolate  Fudge  "Egg"  Cake 
Chocolate  Bunnies  and  Ducks 
Panetone  Bread 


3465  California  •  Laurel  Village  •  San  Francisco  •  752-0825 
Parking  available  •  Open  seven  days  (except  major  holidays) 
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Light  rail  may  be  on  wrong  track 

Neighborhood  groups  banding  to  stop  project 


Neighborhood  opposition  is 
mounting  to  halt  the  Geary  light 
rail  project  recommended  by  a 
city  task  force  in  January. 

Save  Our  Richmond 
Environment  (SORE)  is  the  latest 
organization  to  oppose  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  light  rail  line  down 
the  center  of  Geary  Boulevard 
(see  Letters  to  the  Editor,  page 
10).  Other  Richmond  organiza¬ 
tions  to  oppose  the  rail  system 
include  the  Geary  Boulevard 
Merchants  Association  and  the 

"We  are  concerned 
over  the  disruption 
of  our  businesses. " 
-  Cecilia  Tsu 


Richmond  Community 
Association.  As  well,  Chuck 
Lantz,  president  of  the  Sutro 
Annex  Association,  opposes  the 
plan,  although  his  group  has  not 
yet  taken  a  stand. 

According  to  Peter  Straus, 
director  of  planning  for  MUNI 
and  the  Geary  Transit  Task  Force 
chair,  a  consensus  of  public 
opinion  exists  for  the  construction 
of  the  light  rail  system.  It  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  task  force 
to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and  the  Municipal 
Railway  that  funding  be  sought  to 
facilitate  construction  of  the  light 
rail  line. 


This  position,  however,  is 
countered  by  increasing  neigh¬ 
borhood  opposition. 

"There  are  three  or  four  rail 
buffs  on  that  committee," 
Margaret  Brady,  president  of 
SORE  said  of  the  task  force  rec¬ 
ommendation.  "Why  screw  up 
the  transportation  (in  the 
Richmond)  at  that  cost  when 
other  parts  of  the  City  like  the 
Third  Street  corridor  need  it 
more." 

The  task  force  commissioned 
by  then-mayor  Dianne  Feinstein 
recommended  a  light  rail  system 
be  built  to  replace  MUNI  service 
now  provided  by  the  38  Geary 
bus  line.  The  38-line  is  the 
busiest  transit  route  in  the  MUNI 
system  serving  50,000  riders 
daily. 

"We  are  small  merchants," 
said  Cecilia  Tsu,  SORE  board 
member  and  proprietor  of  Design 
Function  on  Geary  Boulevard. 
"We  are  concerned  over  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  our  businesses." 

The  task  force  investigated 
several  different  alternatives  for 
the  light  rail  project  including  an 
all-surface  system  and  an  all¬ 
subway  system  but,  due  to  cost 
considerations,  the  task  force 
favors  a  subway  from  Market 
Street  in  the  Financial  District  to 
Laguna  Street  and  then  an  above¬ 
ground  rail  system  to  Ocean 
Beach. 

According  to  Straus,  the  light 


rail  system  will  be  cheaper  to 
operate  and  will  move  more 
people  more  efficiently,  saving 
several  minutes  of  travel  time  for 
passengers  going  downtown. 

Some  individuals  from  neigh¬ 
borhood  groups,  such  as  Paul 
Rosenberg,  transportation  com¬ 
mittee  chair  for  the  Planning 
Association  for  the  Richmond, 
feel  the  system  is  "a  very  good 
transit  option." 

Officially,  PAR  has  not  taken 
an  official  position  on  the  task 
force's  recommendation. 

According  to  the  task  force 
report,  an  above-ground  system 
would  cost  approximately  $100 
million  and  an  all-underground 
system  (favored  by  some  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  above-ground 
system)  would  cost  $1.2  billion. 
The  proposed  combination 
system  would  cost  between  $400 
and  $500  million. 

San  Francisco  voters  would 
ultimately  have  to  approve  the 
rail  system  because  a  1/2  cent 
increase  in  the  sales  tax  would  be 
required  for  paying  the  City’s  part 
of  the  construction  costs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Straus.  The  state  and 
federal  governments  would  also 
pay  for  part  of  the  costs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  task  force  report, 
because  of  the  project's  attrac¬ 
tiveness  as  an  efficient  mass 
transit  system. 

-  Paul  Kozakiewicz 


French  Hospital  chooses, 
health  department  loses 


by  Pollyana  Dy-Liacco 

The  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Public  Health 
will  no  longer  consider  French 
Hospital  on  Geary  Blvd.  as  a 
potential  AIDS  treatment 
center. 

Instead,  the  department  is 
going  back  to  its  original  plan 
of  obtaining  funding  to  lease 
the  U.S.  Government  Hospital 
on  15th  Avenue  and  Lake 
Street  for  its  AIDS  center. 

The  department’s  plans  to 
buy  the  financially  unstable 
hospital  were  scrapped  when 
French  Hospital  selected 
Kaiser  Hospital,  from  among 
several  interested  Bay  Area 
health  organizations,  to  be  its 
buyer.  Kaiser's  interest  in 
French  Hospital  stems  from  its 
need  to  accommodate  the 
growth  it  has  experienced  in 
the  past  40  years. 

Kaiser  Hospital 
Administrator,  Frank  Alvarez, 
said,  "We  serve  22  percent  of 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
Our  facilities  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  that 
growth." 

"We're  very,  very  disap¬ 
pointed,"  said  Beverly  Hayon, 
Information  Director  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Health. 
"We're  back  to  square  one. 
We'll  continue  to  try  to  obtain 


funding  for  the  U.S. 
Government  Hospital." 

The  health  department 
sought  French  Hospital  as  an 
alternative  to  its  original  plan, 
of  leasing  the  U.S. 
Government  Hospital,  which 
was  indefinitely  postponed  last 
year  because  the  $10  million 
needed  to  renovate  the  site 
could  not  be  obtained. 

AIDS  hospital  uncertain 

Hayon  expressed  her  frus¬ 
trations  over  the  delay  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  AIDS  center.  "As 
more  time  passes,  it’s  possible 
that  the  AIDS  project  becomes 
less  of  a  reality,"  she  said. 

The  inability  to  secure  funds 
for  the  AIDS  hospital  is  worry¬ 
ing  some  members  of  the 
health  department. 

"We  don't  know  where  we 
stand  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,"  said  Hayon. 

"We  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  commitment  to  fund  the 
public  health  hospital  from  the 
federal  government,"  added  Dr. 
David  Werdegar,  Director  of 
Public  Health. 

Funding  for  the  AIDS  hos¬ 
pital  has  to  come  from  outside 
sources  because  the  City's 
financial  woes  prevent  Mayor 
Art  Agnos  from  promising 

Continued  on  page  11 


VIDEO  GALLERY 

732  LA  PLAYA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

751  -  3755 

NOW  UNDER  NEW  OWNERSHIP 

1.  WE  OFFER  HOME  DELIVERY  SERVICE  BETWEEN  THE  HOURS  OF  6  AND  8  P.M.  DAILY.  ** 

2.  membership  only  $5.  Childrens  films  -  Only  990  per  day 

3.  WE  SELL  VIDEOS  -  MOST  FILMS  SELL  FOR  ONLY  $1 9.95. 

4.  WE  TAKE  SPECIAL  ORDERS  ON  NEW  RELEASES. 

5.  OPEN:  MONDAY -THURSDAY  10  A.M. -8  P.M. 

FRIDAY -SATURDAY  10  A.M.-9  P.M. 

SUNDAY  11A.M. -7  P.M. 

**  DELIVERY  FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 


VIDEO  RENTALS  AND  SALES!!! 
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Police  call  for  witnesses  in 
local  hit-and-run  accident 


The  business  of  government 
by  Mayor  Art  Agnos 


This  year  I  am  making  it  a  pri¬ 
ority  to  spend  more  time  in  the 
neighborhoods,  exchanging  ideas 
with  the  people  who  don't  have 
the  time  or  inclination  to  track 
me  down  at  City  Hall. 

One  thing  I've  learned  during 
my  first  year  as  mayor  is  that 
groups  who  claim  to  speak  for 
the  people  often  represent  narrow 
interests.  Yet  those  are  the  voices 
that  fill  the  mainstream  press  and 
are  allowed  to  shape  media 
debate  on  key  issues. 

As  a  liberal,  I  believe  in  an 
activist  government  whose  role  is 
to  assure  citizens  a  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  to  successfully  compete  on  a 
balanced  playing  field  in  peace 
and  dignity.  When  that  is  denied 
to  people,  government  should 
recognize  problems  and  try  to 
solve  them. 

But  in  the  era  of  tabloid  TV, 
problem  solving  is  sometimes 
considered  boring.  Consequently, 
basics,  such  as  the  budget,  are  not 
generally  covered  in-depth  or  in¬ 
context. 

The  source  of  what  makes  its 
way  into  columns  or  onto  the 
television  screen  is  often  a 
speaker  for  a  special  interest  or 
an  officeholder  seeking  publicity 
and/or  confrontation. 

Take,  for  example,  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  local 
economy. 

According  to  some  business 
groups  and  editorial  writers,  San 
Francisco  has  an  anti-business 
climate  that  is  driving  companies 
out  of  town.  In  fact,  no  major 


company  has  left  the  City  in  the 
past  year.  Local  corporations  are 
showing  record  profits.  We  have 
the  highest  rate  of  small  business 
success  in  the  entire  nation. 

Far  from  being  in  a  decline, 
San  Francisco  continues  to  rank 
number  one  in  the  land  for 
venture  capital.  Our  retail  sector 
is  strong.  Our  unemployment  rate 
is  under  four  percent. 

United  Airlines  studied  our 
market  and  economy  and  decided 
to  make  San  Francisco  its  major 
hub  for  the  Pacific  rim.  That 
decision  will  add  $100  million  to 
the  Bay  Area  economy  and 
provide  1,650  jobs. 

Of  course,  before  we  autho¬ 
rized  the  United  expansion,  we 
insisted  that  all  planes  in  the 
United  fleet  be  phase  three  con¬ 
struction,  the  most  quiet  aircraft 
available. 

You  see,  we  liberals  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  can  accommodate 
business  expansion  while  still 
retaining  environmental  stan¬ 
dards.  In  some  quarters  that  con¬ 
viction  is  seen  as  anti-business. 

My  administration  is  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  attract  the 
kind  of  businesses  that  will  keep 
our  economy  vital  without 
destroying  the  quality  of  life  for 
residents. 

We  are  working  with  success 
to  encourage  the  film,  fishing, 
fashion  and  tourism  industries  - 
industries  that  provide  jobs  for 
local  residents. 

During  the  last  couple  of 
months,  I  have  personally  visited 


the  Parkside  and  the  East 
Mission,  Telegraph  Hill  and 
Duboce  Triangle  to  talk  to 
neighborhood  residents  directly. 
The  residents  I  spoke  with 
shared  my  belief  that  livability 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  some  busi¬ 
ness  interests  for  unfettered 
office  development  or  reduction 
of  environmental  protections. 

Overall  prosperity  is  a  crucial 
component  of  livability,  so  eco¬ 
nomic  development  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
my  administration.  But  I  don't 
share  the  conservative  view  that 
the  business  of  government  is 
business. 

Our  energy  has  to  be  directed 
toward  addressing  human  needs: 
fighting  the  AIDS  and  crack 
cocaine  epidemics  and  helping 
the  homeless.  Those  crises  are 
everybody's  business. 


A  Richmond  resident  lies  in 
his  hospital  bed,  recovering  from 
a  nightmare  that  almost  took  his 
life  on  one  fateful  evening  this 
past  January. 

Genady  Kaplunov,  who  emi¬ 
grated  from  Leningrad  in  the 
Soviet  Union  less  than  three 
months  ago,  was  smashed  by  a 
speeding  car  while  crossing  the 
intersection  of  California  Street 
and  Park  Presidio  Boulevard.  The 
driver  of  the  automobile  sent 
Kaplunov  flying  85  feet  and  sped 
away. 

Kaplunov  suffered  massive 
internal  injuries  and  was  given 
only  a  slim  chance  of  survival. 
However  Kaplunov  beat  the  odds 
and  pulled  through  an  ordeal  that 
very  few  have  survived,  living 
after  having  his  pelvis  broken  and 
both  his  urethra  and  rectum  rup¬ 
tured. 

Police  are  currently  looking 
for  the  hit-and-run  driver  but 
need  the  assistance  of  witnesses 
to  find  the  suspect.  The  vehicle  is 
described  as  a  late  70s  or  early 


'80s  "box-type"  vehicle  painted 
metallic  green,  gold  or  silver. 
Police  also  say  that  there  should 
be  substantial  damage  to  the  right 
front  fender  of  the  suspected 
automobile.  If  anyone  saw  the 
accident  at  7:30  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  Jan  26,  or  has  any 
information  about  the  suspect, 
they  are  urged  to  call  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  at 
553-1071. 

Kaplunov  will  be  recovering 
at  S.F.  General  Hospital  for  two 
more  months  and  may  not  return 
to  work  repairing  computers  for 
up  to  a  year.  A  special  fund  has 
been  established  for  anyone 
wishing  to  help  Genady,  his  wife 
Svetlana  and  their  two  children 
meet  expenses.  Mail  donations  to 
Congregation  Anshey  Sfard 
Special  Emergency  Fund 
(payable  to  account  number 
S.P.N.B.  814-081435),  Security 
Pacific  National  Bank,  6001 
Geary  Blvd.,  San  Francisco,  CA, 
94121. 


6th  Avenue  Cheese  Shop 

311  SIXTH  AVENUE  AT  CLEMENT 
387-4192 

" Stop  in  and  taste  our  daily  baked  breads,  fresh  from  our  ovens." 

Monday  -  Oaf  Bran 
Tuesday  -  Six  Grain  Wheat 
Wednesday  -  Asiago  (sundried  tomato) 

Thursday  -  Buttermilk  Rye 
Friday  -  Wheat  Walnut 
Saturday  -  Sesame  Wheat 
Sunday  -  Six  Grain  Wheat 


This  months  featured  cheese: 
English  Stilton  $8.99  pound 

1  172  OFF  ANY  | 

FRESH  BAKED  BREAD 


With  this  coupon 

Expires  March  31,  1989 


John  W.  Kinkele  IncomeTax  Service 


Enrolled  to  practice  before  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

Mr  Kinkele  personally  does  your  return. 
He  has  done  over  1,000  Richmond  District 
tax  returns  over  the  past  5  years. 
387-4646 

3401  Anza  (at  25th  Ave.)  •  San  Francisco, 


Educational 
Exchange 

Duplicator  Work  Books 
Flash  Cards 

Educational  Decorations 
Educational  Toys  &  Games 
Records  &  Cassettes 

Monday  ■  Friday  12-6  Saturday  10-4 

752-3302 

600  -  35th  Avenue,  at  Anza 
San  Francisco 


Retire  Rich! 

A  seminar  on  retirement  planning 
for  those  young  in  business  or  the  already  retired. 


Presented  by 

CHARLES  A.  FRACCHIA, 
Investment  adviser. 


March  18,  1989 

Lone  Mountain  Campus  at  USF 
Turk  Street  between  Masonic  &  Parker 
Room  100  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 


FREE  ADMISSION 
For  reservations  call 
567-2725 
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iS^rtist  escapes  Bulgaria  to  pursue  his 
vision  of  'i he  American  dream' 


Artist  Orlin  G.  Oroschakoff  portrays  himself  as  a  smoking 
joker  in  this  self  portrait,  'The  clown,'  painted  in  1987. 


by  Laura  Jacoby-Chatham 

"I  escaped  because  I  didn't 
want  to  repeat  the  life  of  my 
father." 

In  1984,  artist  Orlin  G. 
Oroschakoff,  determined  to  live  in 
the  United  States,  planned  his 
escape  from  Bulgaria. 

Well  known  as  an  artist  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Europe,  he 
had  long  been  denied  permission 
to  travel  to  the  United  States 
because  of  his  outspoken  admira¬ 
tion  for  America. 

"In  Bulgaria  I  had  read 
Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Hemingway, 
Steinbeck  and  many  others.  All  of 
these  writers  created  a  certain 
atmosphere  for  me  and  I  longed 
for  a  taste  of  this  life," 
Oroschakoff  said. 

Escaping  to  America 

His  chance  for  freedom  came 
when  he  was  invited  to  an  art 
congress  in  Moscow,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  travel  there.  Starting 
with  his  ticket  to  Moscow,  he 
used  transfer  tickets  to  travel  from 
Bulgaria  through  Romania,  across 
Hungary  and,  ultimately,  into 
Yugoslavia.  At  each  border  he 
spoke  Russian,  leading  border 
guards  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
communist  in  good  standing. 

The  most  daring  part  of 
Oroschakoff  s  journey  came  at  the 
Hungarian/Yugoslavian  border 
where  he  had  to  change  direction 
away  from  Moscow  to  proceed 
into  Yugoslavia.  When  questioned 
by  the  border  guards,  he  claimed 
that  problems  in  the  family  were 
calling  him  back  to  Bulgaria.  The 
most  direct  route  back  to  the 


family  would  be  through 
Yugoslavia.  They  allowed  him  to 
pass. 

Once  in  Yugoslavia, 
Oroschakoff  could  approach  the 
United  Nations  organization  for 
permission  to  emigrate.  His  fami¬ 
ly's  history  as  well-known  nobili¬ 
ty  (his  grandfather  was  listed  in 
the  Bulgarian-equivalent  of  Who's 
Who)  assured  the  United  States 
immigration  authorities  that  he 
was  not  a  spy.  The  persecution  of 
his  family  by  the  communists 
enabled  Oroschakoff  to  claim 
political  refuge  status. 

Thus,  the  necessary  paper¬ 
work,  which  could  take  as  long  as 
three  years  to  process,  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  just  two  and  a  half 
months.  The  United  Nations  pro¬ 
vided  Oroschakoff  with  the  means 
to  travel  through  Bulgaria  to  New 
York  and  on  to  San  Francisco.  It 
would  be  just  one  year  until  he 
could  repay  this  debt. 

Oroschakoff  chose  San 
Francisco  for  many  reasons.  The 
climate  was  desirable,  and  the 
City's  reputation  for  having  a 
European  feel  appealed  to  him. 
Although  he  describes  himself  as 
someone  who  "loves  the  big 
cities,"  Oroschakoff  wanted  to 
live  somewhere  small  enough  that 
he  could  become  known. 

He  also  felt  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  San  Francisco  would 
allow  him  to  rent  a  larger  work 
space  than  in  New  York. 

Starting  in  San  Francisco 

In  January  1984,  Oroschakoff 
(who  calls  himself  by  his  initials, 
Ogo)  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
carrying  only  a  small  bag  and  $5. 


A  sponsoring  organization  placed 
him  in  a  single  room  with  five 
immigrants  from  Puerto  Rico. 
Ogo  soon  made  a  Russian-speak¬ 
ing  friend  who  helped  him  to  find 
a  flat  in  the  inner  Richmond. 

That  flat,  where  he  still  lives, 
is  in  an  old  Victorian.  Ogo  rents 
the  first  floor  and  the  attic,  which 
he  has  converted  into  a  studio. 
The  Richmond  appealed  to  him 
because  of  the  variety  of  national¬ 
ities  living  here.  Having  spacious 
parks  nearby  was  also  important 
as  he  is  active  in  tennis  and 
jogging.  "After  painting  all  day,  I 
explode  with  energy,"  laughs 
Ogo.  His  athletic  build  and  tan 
skin  underline  his  abundant  physi¬ 
cal  energy. 

Among  Ogo's  first  concerns 
was  providing  himself  with  sup¬ 
plies  so  he  could  begin  to  paint 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  His 
goal  was  to  survive  through  the 
sale  of  his  work  alone.  "I  need  to 
paint  nine  hours  a  day.  Like  a 
pianist  must  practice  to  keep  his 
fingers  limber.  I  must  keep  my 
brushes  wet." 

At  first,  Ogo  took  any  job  he 
could  find.  He  did  not  yet  know 
English,  so  finding  work  was  a 
challenge. 

"I  learned  a  few  phrases  of 
English  --  enough  to  introduce 
myself  and  to  ask  for  work,"  Ogo 
explains.  Although  he  spent  his 
days  as  a  construction  worker  or 
working  on  boats,  he  painted 
every  night.  Six  months  after  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  Ogo 
had  his  first  show,  consisting  of 
four  big  canvases,  at  the  Alta 
Plaza,  a  restaurant  on  Fillmore. 

A  collector  from  New  York 
saw  his  paintings  one  night  and 
bought  all  four  of  them. 

"I  realized  my  dream  through 
this  first  sale." 

Just  as  he  had  always  been 
able  to  support  himself  by  paint¬ 
ing  in  Bulgaria,  he  would  now  be 
able  to  do  the  same  in  America. 

Since  then,  Ogo  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  painting.  He  is  both 
a  figurative  and  an  abstract 
painter,  although  for  an  artist  to 
work  in  two  styles  is  considered 
unusual.  He  feels  that  each  form 
gives  him  new  energy  to  work  on 
the  other.  In  either  style,  he 
addresses  the  same  theme. 

"My  subjects?  Time.  And 
time.  And  time."  Ogo  says  that  he 
is  obsessed  by  time,  although  not 
with  the  questions  of  death  or 
aging.  He  points  out  that  time  was 
invented  by  human  beings  for  ori¬ 
entation. 

"Time,  by  definition,  is  the 
most  abstract  thing."  He  describes 
the  process  of  painting  as  being 
an  exercise  in  the  passage  of  time, 
as  each  brushstroke  covers  the 
one  that  occurred  before.  "I  am 
combining  the  past  with  the 
present  to  move  into  the  future," 
Ogo  says. 

Once  Ogo  knew  he  could  make 
a  living  in  America  with  his  paint¬ 
ing,  he  began  to  work  toward 
another  dream  -  that  of  having  a 
show  combining  his  work  with 
his  father's. 

Realizing  his  dream 


"I  think  my  father  is  one  of  the 
best  artists  I  know,"  Ogo  says, 
"He  was  my  first  teacher."  Count 
Gabriel  H.  Oroschakoff,  or  Gilo, 
best  known  for  his  realistic  still 
lives,  was  also  an  artist  all  his  life. 
At  age  li,  he  came  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  critics  who  praised  his 
drawings  and  paintings,  compar¬ 
ing  them  to  those  of  de  Vinci  and 
Rembrandt. 

Persecuted  by  the  Communists 
because  of  his  aristocratic  back¬ 
ground,  he  persisted  in  his  art, 
often  organizing  shows  on  his 
own.  Gilo,  now  65  and  still  living 
in  Sofia,  is  forbidden  by  the 
Communists  to  travel  to  the  West, 
but  his  paintings  are  shown 
throughout  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  most  obvious  difficulty  in 
creating  a  dual  exhibit  for  his 
father/son  exhibit  was  getting  his 
father's  paintings  out  of  Bulgaria 
to  America.  Ogo  is  in  touch  with 
his  parents,  phones  them  monthly 
and  writes,  although  he  knows 
their  communications  are  being 
censored. 

Transporting  the  paintings  was 
accomplished  by  having  friends 
of  his  travel  from  Bulgaria  to 
Paris,  carrying  a  few  paintings 
with  them  each  time.  Since  he  has 
been  in  America,  Ogo  has  main¬ 
tained  his  contacts  in  Europe  and 
has  had  a  number  of  exhibitions  at 
Parisian  "salons."  Gradually, 
twenty  of  his  father's  paintings 
were  shipped  to  him  from  Paris. 

The  next  obstacle  to  Ogo’s 
plan  for  the  exhibit  was  finding 
the  space  for  the  show. 
Unfortunately,  gallery  space  is  not 
easy  to  come  by.  "Galleries  want 
to  exhibit  well-known  artists  but 
the  only  way  to  become  well 
known  is  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
galleries.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
Catch  22,"  Ogo  explains. 

Frustrated  by  the  slow-moving 
selection  process  of  the  galleries, 
Ogo,  who  acts  as  his  own  agent, 
rented  the  top  two  floors  of  a 
house  on  Lombard  and  and  put 
together  his  own  show.  In  this 
show,  the  thread  running  from 
father  to  son,  the  development  of 


an  approach  to  the  work,  is  clearly 
apparent. 

It  is  in  Gilo's  Greek  street 
scenes  that  Ogo's  painting  style  is 
most  clearly  foreshadowed.  Gilo's 
normally  wide  brush  strokes  are 
sharply  narrowed,  resembling  like 
Pollock's  paint  strands.  The  effect 
is  similar  to  etching  with  the 
image  growing  out  of  many  intri¬ 
cate  lines  of  color. 

Upstairs,  Ogo  has  collected 
what  he  calls  his  "contemporary 
archive  of  our  times."  The  paint¬ 
ings  are  large  and,  since  all  are  of 
figures,  the  rooms  seem  filled 
with  people  in  suspended  anima¬ 
tion.  Ogo  loves  jazz  and  compares 
his  art  to  the  art  of  jazz  musicians 
who  "express  their  idea  of 
harmony  through  disharmony." 

In  contrast  to  the  intricate 
detailing  of  his  paintings,  Ogo's 
ink  drawings  are  spare  and 
simple,  reminiscent  of  Japanese 
art,  where  what  is  not  on  the 

"I  longed  for  a 
taste  of  this  life. " 

-  Oroschakoff 


canvas  is  of  equal  importance 
with  what  is. 

The  show,  planned  to  run 
through  February,  will  continue 
for  the  first  week  of  March. 
Because  Ogo  is  acting  as  gallery 
manager  while  continuing  to  paint 
full  time,  the  gallery  is  open  by 
appointment  only. 

Looking  ahead 

Currently,  Ogo  is  working 
toward  becoming  more  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  American  art  world. 
He  has  sent  slides  of  his  work  to 
several  art  museums  as  the  first 
step  in  the  lengthy  process  of 
becoming  part  of  a  museum's  col¬ 
lection.  If  the  museum  curators 
feel  that  the  slides  show  promise, 
the  museum  will  then  follow  an 
artist  for  several  years  to  deter- 

Continued  on  page  11 


Richmond  artist  Ogo  Oroschakoff  works  intently  on  a  pre¬ 
liminary  sketch  in  his  attic  studio. 
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Mountain  Lake  Park,  213  years  of  colorful  history 

Captain  de  Anza 
slept  here 


by  Renee  Renaud 

This  March  27  marks  the  213th 
anniversary  of  two  major  events 
in  American  history.  On  March 
27, 1776,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
continent.  General  George 
Washington  stood  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Boston  harbor  and 
watched  the  defeated  British  army 
depart  for  England  signaling  a 
turning  point  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

On  the  very  same  day,  here  on 
the  west  coast.  Captain  Juan 
Bautista  de  Anza  camped  beside  a 
small  lake  in  San  Francisco's 
Richmond  District  overlooking 
the  area  he  chose  for  the  Presidio, 
thereby  claiming  the  territory  for 
Spain. 

Captain  de  Anza  had  left  the 
240  future  settlers  whom  he  had 
guided  over  a  thousand  miles 
from  Sonora,  Mexico;  in 
Monterey  to  rest,  while  he  and  18 
soldiers  came  north  by  horseback 
to  select  sites  for  the  Presidio  and 
Mission  Dolores. 

We  have  a  good  description  of 
his  visit  here  because  both  he  and 
Father  Pedro  Font  kept  daily 
diaries  which  are  preserved  in 
Berkeley's  Bancroft  Library.  From 
their  diaries,  we  know  that  March 
27th,  1776  was  "very  clear"  with 
"fine  weather"  and  that  the  lake 
they  camped  by  is  now  a  part  of 
Mountain  Lake  Park  which  is  sit¬ 
uated  north  of  Lake  Street, 
between  17th  Avenue  and 
Presidio  Boulevard,  adjacent  to 
the  Presidio  golf  links. 

The  lake  was  much  bigger  than 


This  picture  of  Mountain  Lake  was  taken  in  the  1890s  showing  the  Presidio  Army  base. 
The  lake  is  fed  by  an  underground  spring  which  fills  the  Army's  water  needs. 


its  present  size  as  it  was  partially 
filled  in  to  build  Presidio 
Boulevard.  It  is  fed  by  an  under¬ 
ground  spring  and  has  been  used 
as  a  source  of  water  both  by  the 
Presidio  and  gold  rush  San 
Francisco. 

The  surrounding  landscape  at 
the  time  of  de  Anza's  visit  was 
described  as  being,  "somewhat 
broken  and  sandy,  with  plentiful 
grass  and  bushy  growth  and 
stretches  of  scrubby  live  oaks,  but 
without  any  large  trees."  All  of  the 
trees  presently  in  Mountain  Lake 
Park  were  planted  through  the 
efforts  of  a  local  citizens' 
improvement  association  about 
1917,  and  the  trees  presently  in 
the  Presidio  were  planted  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  philanthropist 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CHURCHES 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SERMON  FOR  SUNDAY,  MARCH  26 

"REALITY" 

AT  THE  FOLLOWING  LOCATIONS: 

California  &  Franklin  Sts.  11  a.m. 

655  Dolores  -  English/Spanish  10  -11:30  a.m. 

1250  Haight  St.  11a.m. 

300  Funston  at  Clement  St.  10  a.m. 

450  O'Farrell  St.  11a.m. 

1984  Great  Highway  9:30  a.m. 

175  Junipera  Serra  Blvd.  11a.m. 

3030  Judah  St.  at  36th  Ave.  1 0:30  a.m. 

Our  Service  is  based  on  the  following  text: 

"...the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim, 
and  the  ears  of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken." 

Isaiah  32:3 

COME  AND  HEAR  A  HEALING  MESSAGE 
-ALL  ARE  WELCOME 


Grubb&Ellis 

For  All  Your  Real  Estate  Needs, 

Ask  For  Ryan  Hill  and  Paul  Sikorski 
At  922-7100 

We  are  a  team  specializing 
in  Richmond  District  properties 


Adolph  Sutro,  local  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  U.S.  Army. 

Both  de  Anza  and  Father  Font 
also  mention  the  presence  of  deer 
and  elk  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as 
Indians,  two  of  whom  came  to 
camp  as  soon  as  de  Anza  and 
Font  arrived. 

The  Indians  were  described  as 
being  "of  good  body  (they  were 
naked)  and  well  bearded,"  as  well 
as  "attentive  and  obsequious." 
They  gave  the  soldiers  much- 
needed  firewood  and  received 
glass  beads  in  return,  after  which 
they  departed  quickly,  perhaps  to 


report  these  strange  visitors  to  the 
rest  of  their  tribe,  camped  on  the 
warmer,  sunnier,  eastern  portions 
of  the  peninsula,  an  area  which 
we  now  call  the  Financial  and 
Mission  Districts. 

The  Indians  probably  frequent¬ 
ed  Mountain  Lake  to  fish  and 
gather  tule  reeds  (which  still  grow 
there)  to  build  their  huts  and 
canoes. 

Captain  de  Anza  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  Indians  in  any  way  a 
threat  and  spent  the  day  examin¬ 
ing  the  nearby  area.  He  went  to 
Fort  Point  from  which  Father 


Captain  Juan  Bautista  de 
Anza  camped  at  Mountain 
Lake  in  March  1776. 

Font  described  the  view  of  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  as  "a 
prodigy  of  nature  which  is  not 
easy  to  portray." 

That  evening  he  described  the 
sea  as  being  "so  quiet  in  the 
harbor  that  the  waves  scarcely 
break"  and  that  near  the  lake, 
"there  are  yerba  buena  and  so 
many  lilies  that  I  almost  had  them 
inside  my  tent" 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
1868  knew  that  Mountain  Lake 
was  a  historical  place  for  San 
Francisco  and  had  the  foresight  to 
set  it  aside  to  become  a  park  even 
before  the  Richmond  District  was 
developed.  In  1957  the  Daughters 
of  American  Colonists  placed  a 
large  stone  marker  near  the  lake 
to  commemorate  the  date  de  Anza 
slept  there. 


WE’VE  MOVED  TO  404  CLEMENT  ST. 


WE’VE  MOVED  TO  404  CLEMENT  ST. 

at  5th  Avenue— upstairs. 


WE  ARE  AN  EXERCISE  STUDIO 
STAFFED  WITH  PROFESSIONALLY 
TRAINED  AEROBIC  FITNESS  INSTRUCTORS, 
OFFERING  A  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM 
AT  BEGINNER,  INTERMEDIATE  AND 
ADVANCED  LEVELS  INCLUDING 
LOW-IMPACT  AEROBICS  AND  BODY 
SCULPTING!  WE  ARE  OPEN  7  DAYS 
A  WEEK  FROM  6:30  AM  -  7:30  PM 
CALL  FOR  A  SCHEDULE  NOW! 

TEL  221-2317 


EXERCISE 

STUDIO 


MIRROR 

IMAGE 


-  One  of  the  largest  workout 
areas  in  San  Francisco. 

—over  2700  sq.  ft. 

—large  windows  for  light  and 
air 

-upper-level  for  complete 
privacy 

-  Spacious  playroom  for  children 
—Babysitter  available  at  certain 

classes 

Pre/Post  Natal  exercise  classes 
1  Shower  facilities  for  men  and 
women 


Choice  of  breads:  M  -  Sat.  9-9 
Wheat,  White, 

Rye,  Sweet  or 
Sour  French  Roll  DELI 


Sunday  9  -  7 


MARKET 

251  Balboa  St.  387-6483 

FRESH  SANDWICHES  TO  GO 


Roast  Beef  2.65 

Turkey  Breast  2.65 

Pastrami  2.65 

Corned  Beef  2.65 

Ham  2.55 

Salami  2.55 

Mortadella  2.55 

All  sandwiches  include 
mustard,  mayonaise, 
lettuce,  tomato  and  pickles 
(onions  optional) 

Cheese  -  extra  25$ 
Avocado  ■  extra75$ 


Bologna  2.55 

Poor  Boy  3.00 

Chicken  Fillet  2.75 

Chicken  Salad  2.65 

Tuna  Salad  2.65 

Avocado  &  Cream 
Cheese  2.75 


Meat  Loaf 

Falafil 

Cheese 

Bagel  Dogs 

Piroshki 

Spinach  pie 

Burrito 


2.65 

2.85 

2.65 

1.45 

1.45 

1.50 

1.25 


FREE  DRINK  COUPON 

Buy  any  sandwich  at  our  regular  low  price 
and  get  a  12  oz  Coke,  Pepsi  or 
7Up  FREE  (with  this  coupon  only) 

I  Bag*)  Dog,  Piroshki  and  Spinach  Pis  not  Included  -  Expire*  Mar.31  /89 

I - - 1 
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S.F.  fire  fighters,  much  more  than  the  name  suggests 

by  Okanta  Leonard 


Hardly  anyone  gets  there  faster 
than  the  San  Francisco  Fire 
Department  when  help  is  needed. 
About  400  times  a  month,  the  fire 
fighters  in  the  Richmond  District 
are  dispatched  from  their  stations 
with  sirens  blaring  and  red  lights 
flashing  in  response  to  appeals  for 
many  different  kinds  of  assis¬ 
tance. 

Mention  of  the  phrase  "fire 
fighter"  conjures  visions  of 
blazing  fires,  but  between  60  to 
80  percent  of  Richmond  fire 
fighter  responses  are  of  a  medical 
nature  and  come  in  over  the  radio 
as  "births,  resuscitations,  short¬ 
ness  of  breath,  chest  pains, 
seizures,  persons  who  have  fallen, 
overdoses  or  unconsciousness"  as 
well  as  auto  accidents  which  may 
require  a  person  to  be  extracted 
from  a  mangled  vehicle  with  the 
"jaws  of  life." 

Additionally,  fire  fighters  may 
be  sent  out  to  investigate  hazards, 
suspicious  odors,  or  water  leaks. 
They  can  assist  with  lock-outs  if 
food  has  beefr  lejLiCQok i ng  on  the 
stove  or  with  loJk-ifis  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  trapped.  They  may  wash 
down  a  spill,  save  a  potential 
suicide  victim  from  a  fatal  jump, 
rescue  a  person  from  the  face  of  a 
cliff,  or  brave  the  Pacific  waters 
to  pull  someone  from  the  surf. 

The  fastest  way  to  get  help 
when  you  need  it  is  to  call  911.  A 
multi-lingual,  highly  trained  staff 
person  will  take  the  information 
and  quickly  arrange  for  the  appro¬ 
priate  response.  In  the  case  of  fire 
of  any  kind.  Battalion  Chief 
William  Crabtree  advises,  "call 
for  help,  shut  all  doors,  leave  the 
building  and  do  not  go  back 
inside  for  possessions." 

Fire  engines  in  the  City  are 
each  equipped  with  a  defibrilator 
that  can  make  the  difference 


Richmond  station  14  fire  fighters  stopped  long  enough  for  a  quick  picture  after  extinguishing  a  two  alarm  blaze  on 
Balboa  Street.  They  are  (I  to  r)  officers  Ron  Gardner,  Al  Paul,  John  Walters,  Bill  Connolly,  Lt.  Mike  Kearny  and  Jim  Riley. 

between  life  and  death  in  a 
cardiac  arrest.  In  fact,  one  of  the 


Richmond  stations  pioneered  its 
use  for  the  Fire  Department. 
Every  fire  truck  is  also  equipped 
with  a  special  tool  called  the 
"jaws  of  life"  that  extracts  victims 
from  cars,  elevators  or  anywhere 
else  sheer  manpower  cannot 
handle. 

Each  fire  fighter  has  specific 
tasks  and  each  piece  of  equipment 
has  a  special  function.  Although 
some  fire-fighting  techniques  date 
back  to  Roman  times,  fire  fight¬ 
ers  today  are  trained  to  handle  a 


much  greater  variety  of  emergen¬ 
cies  with  more  sophisticated 
equipment. 

Battalion  Seven,  the  Richmond 
district,  has  four  stations  staffed 
by  20  fire  fighters.  There  are  three 
fire  engines,  each  staffed  with  one 
officer  and  three  men,  and  one 
fire  truck  with  one  officer  and 
five  men.  The  Battalion  Seven 
Chief  and  his  operator  complete 
the  crew  needed  to  cover  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  daily  basis. 

Station  31  located  at  441  12th 
Ave.  between  Geary  and  Anza 
serves  as  Richmond  district  head¬ 


flyers  8  ads 
carbonless  forms 
i,  labels 


COPY  &  PRINTING 

-  A 

self  service  MAC  rental  &  laser  printing 
full  service  graphic  design  &  formatting 
MAC  usage  instruction  •  facsimile  services 
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512  Clement  Street 
Tel:  387-4466  •  Fax:387-4464 


quarters.  The  three  Chiefs 
assigned  to  oversee  Richmond 
operations  work  from  this  station. 
One  engine  company  is  housed 
here  as  well. 

Station  14  at  5512  26th  Ave,. 
between  Geary  and  Anza,  houses 
one  engine  company  and  one 
truck  company.  Station  34  houses 
an  engine  company  and  cliff 
rescue  unit  at  499  41st  Avenue  on 
a  small  island  in  the  middle  of 
Geary. 

Station  22,  while  not  technical¬ 
ly  in  the  Richmond,  is  included 
for  administrative  purposes  and 
houses  an  engine  company  at 
1290  16th  Ave.  on  the  other  side 
of  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Visitors  are  welcome  here  and 
the  doors  are  open  —  both  fire 
fighters  and  officers  are  happy  to 
answer  questions.  Children  in 
school  groups  enjoy  the  special 
treat  of  seeing  the  vehicles  and 
discovering  where  the  "tillerman" 
sits,  where  the  hayloft  was,  where 
the  horses  slept  and  where  the 
hoses  are  dried. 

Unlike  fire  departments  in 


Ask  About  a 
Free  Treatment 
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Unnie  Bee  s 

European  fashions  for  Children 

Sale  Now  on  All  Winter  Clothes 

Annie  Bee's  finely  tailored  European  -  style 
children's  clothes.  Reasonable  prices. 
Shop  my  home  or  yours. 

Call  Mary  at  668-1873 


Remove  Unwanted 
Hair  Permanently 
Tax  -  Deductible 
Men  and  Women 


John  Zinn 

Registered  Electrologist 

211  Sutter  St.  -  7th  Floor 
434  -  2623 


Free  Consultation 


other  countries,  there  is  no  direct 
charge  for  any  emergency  service 
offered  and  one  need  not  be  a 
citizen  to  receive  assistance. 

Most  fire  fighters  don't  think 
there  is  anything  particularly 
remarkable  about  putting  their 
lives  on  the  line  for  yours  —  it's 
just  part  of  the  job,  they  say, 
anyone  would  do  it 

One  thing  that  would  make 
their  job  a  little  easier,  says  Chief 
Crabtree,  is  that  "when  you  see  us 
coming  down  the  street  with  the 
lights  flashing  and  the  siren 
going,  pull  to  the  right  and  stop. 
Lots  of  people  just  won't  give  us 
the  right  of  way  when  they’re 
driving;  it  makes  getting  where 
we  have  to  go  more  difficult.'' 

Geary  merchants 
name  new  president 

Brooks  Harris,  manager  of 
Bay  View  Federal  Savings,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Geary 
Boulevard  Merchants 
Association. 

Harris,  30,  replaces  Mary 
Patterson  as  president  of  the  120- 
member  association. 

The  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  new  merchant  president, 
according  to  Harris,  is  the  halting 
of  the  Geary  Light  Rail  project 
recommended  by  a  task  force  for 
construction  down  the  center  of 
Geary  Boulevard. 

Patterson,  meanwhile,  will 
change  hats  and  occupy  the  post 
of  first  vice  president  vacated  by 
Harris. 

As  well  as  opposing  the  Geary 
light  rail  system,  the  merchants 
will  finish  the  final  phase  of  tree 
planting  along  Geary  Boulevard 
this  spring.  Completion  of  the 
four-year  beautification  project  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  Arbor 
Day  with  the  planting  of  35  trees 
along  five  remaining  blocks  of 
Geary. 

Coupled  with  the  tree  plant¬ 
ings,  the  merchants  are  also  plan¬ 
ning  a  spring  "street  cleaning. 
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I  recently  spoke  with  a  man 
who  had  lost  several  of  his  friends 
to  AIDS.  He  did  not  seem  tor¬ 
tured  or  devastated.  He  simply 
stated  that  he  was  sad.  He  had 
accepted  the  death  process.  Some 
nurses  who  work  with  dying 
patients  also  come  to  this  kind  of 
acceptance  although  they  may 
deeply  care  about  their  patients. 

What  do  you  do  when 
someone  dies?  There  is  little  to 
do.  The  important  thing  is  to 
allow  yourself  to  grieve. 
Everyone's  grieving  process  is 
different.  Different  things  are 
helpful  for  different  people.  For 
some  people,  surrounding  them¬ 
selves  with  photographs  of  their 
loved  one  is  healing.  For  others, 
the  healing  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
photographs  and  reminders. 

Different  rituals  and  cere¬ 
monies  can  also  be  cleansing  and 
allow  permission  to  be  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  Again,  different  rituals  are 
healing  for  different  people.  Some 
people  are  comforted  by  very  tra¬ 
ditional  religious  services.  Others 
are  helped  by  less  conventional 
services  or  even  a  party. 

What's  most  important  is  that 
people  allow  themselves  to  grieve 
and  that,  as  they  are  ready,  also 
allow  themselves  to  live.  Often 
when  someone  dies,  people  feel 
threatened  with  their  own  mortali¬ 
ty.  Reminders  of  their  own  alive- 
ness  are  important  —  a  good  meal, 


Health  for 
the  '90s 

by  Amy  Schaffer 


going  to  a  party,  making  love, 
laughing  with  friends.  Everyone's 
formula  is  different. 

It  is  also  important  that  those 
close  to  people  in  grief  take  care 
of  themselves.  Being  close  to 
death  in  any  way  brings  up  strong 
feelings.  It  is  important  to 
acknowledge  and  feel  those  feel¬ 
ings  and  get  support  as  well. 

The  grieving  process  does  not 
have  to  be  destructive  if  grief  is 
honored  and  accepted. 

Everybody  has  loss,  everybody 
dies.  Death  is  an  important  part  of 
the  life  cycle.  However,  most  of 
us  aren’t  emotionally  prepared  for 
death. 

Look  how  our  culture  cele¬ 
brates  birth  --  baby  showers, 
flowers,  gifts.  Every  schoolchild 
is  taught  about  the  birth  process. 
There  is  a  plethora  of  books  on 
pregnancy,  birth  and  infancy. 

When  a  child  is  bom,  look  at 
how  effusive  and  open  people  are. 
When  someone  dies,  people  are 
uncomfortable;  they  don't  know 
what  to  say.  They  shy  away  from 
people  in  the  grieving  process. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
our  culture  has  started  to  discuss 
the  reality  of  our  own  deaths  and 
the  deaths  of  those  we  love. 

With  the  increase  in  AIDS, 
more  and  more  people  are  experi¬ 
encing  death  and  loss  at  an  earlier 
age.  How  are  people  dealing  with 
the  enormity  of  their  loss? 


Wanted:  Senior  volunteers 


Anyone  over  60  who 
would  enjoy  volunteering 
some  time  each  week  is 
welcome  to  join  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program 
(RSVP). 

No  special  talent,  experi¬ 
ence  or  education  is  required 


-  simply  your  willingness  to 
participate. 

At  present,  the  program 
has  people  working  in  a 
variety  of  community 
assignments,  including 
tutoring.  If  you  are  interest¬ 
ed  please  call  731-3335. 


hardware 

unlimited 


•  HARDWARE  •  TOOLS  •  POWER  TOOLS 

•  ELECTRICAL  •  PLUMBING  •  GARDEN  SUPPLIES 

•  KEYS  •  BARBEQUES  •  MESQUITE  •  SHELVING 
HOUSEWARES  •  COOKWARE  •  SMALL  APPLIANCES 

•  CLEANING  &  POLISHING  PRODUCTS 
•  STORAGE  &  CLOSET  NEEDS 


OPEN  7  DAYS 

MON  -  SAT  9:00  -  6:00 
SUN  11:00  -  5:00 


PAINT 


3326  Sacramento  Street,  at  Presidio 

931-9133 


Cortines 

Continued  from  page  1 

the  high  school  is  scheduled  to 
receive  $9  million  worth  of 
repairs  this  summer. 

"The  windows  are  falling  out," 
Cortines  said  of  Washington's 
repair  delays. 

The  superintendent  also 
showed  citizens  at  the  communi¬ 
ty  forum  the  student  handbook 
his  administration  has  created  to 
let  the  students  know  what  is 
considered  proper  behavior  in  the 
City's  schools. 

The  Student  Behavior 
Handbook  is  published  in  four 
languages  and  is  revised  annually 
by  students,  teachers,  parents  and 
administrators.  Students  caught 
violating  the  provisions  of  the 
handbook,  such  as  smoking  on 
school  property,  can  be  expelled 
from  school. 

Concerning  drug  use  in  the 
City's  schools,  Cortines  admitted 
that  many  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  are  unable  to  recognize 
drug  use  by  students. 

"We're  not  as  sophisticated," 
Cortines  said.  "They're  much 
more  sophisticated." 

To  deter  graffiti  vandalism,  the 
superintendent  said  he  tries  to 
have  it  removed  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  He  said  the  school  district 
spends  about  $70,000  a  year  for 
two  painters  to  perform  that  task. 

But  preventing  graffiti  scrawls 
is  an  educational  process, 
Cortines  said,  and  requires  teach¬ 
ing  students  that  "the  school 
belongs  to  them." 

The  superintendent  also 
believes  that  a  greater  involve¬ 
ment  from  parent  and  citizens  is 
needed  to  change  negative 
student  attitudes  and  re-focus  stu¬ 
dents  toward  striving  for  better 
academic  success. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
problems  we  have  can't  be  solved 
by  pointing  fingers  at  everyone 
else,"  he  said.  "I  depend  on  all  of 


us  working  together." 

Cortines  hopes  two  new  pro¬ 
grams  will  help  curb  unruly 
student  behavior.  Beginning  in 
September,  an  outline  will  be 
given  to  teachers  with  the  goal  of 
teaching  students  to  become 
better  citizens. 

"It's  our  responsibility  to  teach 
citizenship,"  he  said.  "We  are  sur¬ 
rogate  parents." 

Cortines  also  announced  that 
he  is  planning  to  debut  a  new 
school  schedule  that  would 
require  lagging  elementary  and 
middle  school  students,  in  need  of 
extra  academic  help,  to  attend 
classes  on  Saturday. 

The  superintendent  also  said 
he  supports  the  Richmond's  inno¬ 
vative  youth  court  program  that 
began  Feb.  28  as  a  potentially 
good  program  to  reduce  juvenile 
crme. 


Registration  for 
volunteers 
wanting  to  be 
Big  Brothers 

There  is  a  continuing 
need  for  mature  adult  males 
to  become  Big  Brothers. 
Boys  from  the  ages  of  7  to 
15  are  waiting  for  a  special 
friend.  Orientation  meetings 
are  held  monthly  at  the  Big 
Brothers/Sisters  Agency,  414 
Mason  Street  (between  Post 
and  Geary)  on  the  5th  floor. 

The  next  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  March  23 
either  at  noon  or  6  p.m. 
Check  out  this  extremely 
satisfying  program  to  see  if 
it  meets  your  needs  as  well 
as  those  of  a  very  needy  boy. 
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5620  GEARY  BLVD. 
221-0150 

COMPLIMENTARY  GIFT  WRAPPING 
FREE  DELIVERY  IN  THE  RICHMOND 
NICE  SELECTION  OF  CHAMPAGNES 
OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  IMPORTED  BEERS 


Shamrock 


Tax  and  Bookkeeping  Corp. 

Same  day  service  on  most  returns 
Call  George  Nixon,  Amy  Buck  or  Anne  Knight 
6033  Geary  Blvd.  387-6980 

Serving  the  Richmond  since  1972 


Office 
Open  Year 
Around 


E.S.P.  •  PSYCHIC 

r  1/2  off  all  1 

TAROT  CARD  READING 

1  Readings  ! 

CHANNELING 

cl 

1  With  this  coupon  only!  1 
Receive  half  off  any 

1  REG  NOW  | 

[  E.S.P./Psychic  $20  $10  > 

2  Spiritual  Reading  $30  $1 5 1 

1  Tarot  Reading  & 

j  Spiritual  $50  $25  j 

ARE  YOU  CONFUSED  ABOUT  DECISIONS  IN  YOUR  LIFE? 

LOVE  •  MARRIAGE  •  BUSINESS  •  HEALTH 

CALL  ANN  221-9443 

FOR  A  READING  OF  YOUR  CHOICE 

ONE  QUESTION  ANSWERED  FREE  BY  PHONE 

Available  for  parties 

%  >  > 
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Richmond 

Blues 

r.  mansfield 


It's  a  pretty  simple  question. 
And  one  I  find  myself  asking  a 
lot:  "Do  you  have  any  interest  in 
the  Blues?”  And  the  response  is 
always  the  same.  Either  there  is 
an  immediate  welling  up  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  and 
comradery  between  me  and  the 
person  I’m  talking  to,  or  there  is 
the  blank  look,  followed  by,  "The 
what?" 

You  know,  the  Blues.  The 
original  American  musical  form 
on  which  your  music  --  be  it  jazz, 
rock’n'roll,  fusion,  punk  or  coun- 
try'n'westem  —  is  based. 

The  Blues.  The  "thang"  that 
gave  Elvis  Presley  his  start,  gave 
the  Beatles  something  to  white¬ 
wash,  and  keeps  even  the  sim¬ 
plest  current  trends  both  pre¬ 
dictable  and  alive. 

You  know,  the  Blues.  A 
simple  M-5nl2-bar  progression, 
with  flatted  fifths,  sometimes 
sevenths,  bends  on  the  major 
third  and  slides  in  and  out  of 
everything  in  between,  always 
ending  on  the  tonic. 

The  Blues,  a  musical  form  so 
perfectly  structured  that  it  can 
convey  the  sadness  a  poor  black 

Letters  to 

Editor, 

We  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  proposed  light-rail  project  for 
the  Geary  line.  As  president  of 
Save  Our  Richmond  Environment 
(SORE)  I  have  attended  many  of 
the  task  force  meetings  on  this 
project.  The  basis  of  the  project  is 
not  to  alleviate  problems  in  the 
Richmond  District  but  to  upgrade 
and  speed  up  service  east  of  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

The  Richmond  District  has 
always  had  the  best  public  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  City.  This  is  true 
because  the  people  in  the 
Richmond  have  always  been 
active  and  have  one  of  the  highest 
populations  of  registered  and 
actual  voters. 

The  district  is  made  up  in  great 
part  of  older  persons  who  shop, 
eat  and  recreate  in  the  district.  We 
also  have  a  high  concentration  of 
schools  and,  therefore,  many  chil¬ 
dren  moving  on  public  transporta¬ 
tion. 

At  present,  older  persons  can 
take  the  local  38  and  stop  at 
almost  every  other  corner. 
Children  are  not  making  their  way 
against  oncoming  traffic  to  get  on 
the  streetcar. 

Light  rail  will  only  increase  the 
present  number  of  persons 
coming  from  Marin  and  San 
Mateo  Counties  who  park  in  resi¬ 
dential  neighborhoods  and  take 
transportation  to  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict.  Further,  it  would  disrupt 
Geary  Boulevard  for  years  by 
construction.  None  of  this  is  to 
aid  the  District  -  just  downtown. 

The  Third  Street  Corridor  is 
the  only  portion  of  San  Francisco 
that  is  open  for  development,  light 
industry,  housing,  etc.  They  have 


farmer  feels  over  the  dying  of 
his  mule,  the  passion  every  man 
has  ever  felt  for  a  woman  who 
felt  nothing  for  him,  the  confu¬ 
sion  between  the  sexes,  the 
shock  left  behind  in  the  wake  of 
natural  disaster,  and  the  dignity 
of  man  in  the  presence  of  God. 

You  know,  man,  the  Blues. 
The  Devil's  music  to  those  on 
one  side  of  the  fence,  salvation 
itself  to  those  immersed  in  it. 

The  Blues.  A  wonder-filled, 
vibrant,  energizing  "thang"  that 
celebrates  humanness  and  all  of 
its  frailty,  sweetness,  pain  and 
frustration.  The  Blues.  A  com¬ 
munity  of  musicians  and  people 
who  couldn't  carry  a  normal 
note  in  a  bucket,  united  as  one 
with  the  desire  to  sing  and  play 
and  dance  to  everything  that 
anyone  might  truly  consider 
living.  That's  the  Blues. 

Richard  Mansfield  is  editor 
of  Bay  Blues  Monthly,  the 
Blues  feature  magazine  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Kiosk  on  Clement 
Street.  The  Blues  can  often  be 
heard  at  the  Last  Day  Saloon 
and  at  Decatur  Street,  both  on 
Clement  Street,  or  at  Pat 
O'Shea's  on  Geary  Boulevard. 

the  Editor 

NO  transportation.  Why  spend 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  district 
that  already  has  ample  and  used 
public  transportation  when  there 
is  an  area  that  is  crying  for 
service? 

Sincerely, 

Margaret  L.  Brady 
President,  SORE 

Editor: 

"Precautions  Can  Help 
Prevent  Rape"  by  Carol  Farron, 
"The  Richmond  ReView," 
February  1989:  It's  a  shame  that 
an  article  published  with  such 
good  intentions  carries  the  seed 
of  harm.  Inspector  Sergeant 
Kevin  O'Connor’s  quote,  or  is  it 
Carol  Farron's  reporting,  that: 
"many  of  those  (sexual 
assaults)...  may  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  had  the  victims  taken  pre¬ 
cautions  such  as...  not  walking 
in  the  park  alone,"  may  be 
misread  by  rapists  as  justification 
for  their  crime,  i.e.,  a  woman 
walking  in  the  park  alone  is 
inviting  rape.  The  danger  of  mis¬ 
interpretation  could  have  been 
avoided  had  the  advice  been 
qualified.  For  example:  "It  is 
NOT  SAFE  for  women,  or 
anyone,  to  walk  alone  in  isolated 
areas  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 

If  lone  women  become  afraid 
to  walk  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  Golden  Gate  Park  in  broad 
daylight,  then  the  park  becomes 
dangerous  for  any  woman  who 
"dares"  to  do  so.  I  walk  the  open 
areas  of  the  park,  alone,  during 
the  day,  and  I  am  NOT  inviting 
rape.  I  walk  for  my  health  and 
for  a  bit  of  solitude  in  nature  in 
my  native  city.  And  I  hope  that 


Dana  Perrigan 


Splat!  You're  history. 

Sure,  I'd  been  in  tougher  spots:  Like  the  time 
Eddie  Arreano  —  a  5-year-old  with  severe  over¬ 
bite  —  got  riled  when  I  knocked  over  his  block 
house  in  kindergarten  and,  with  murder  in  his 
eyes  and  light  glinting  off  his  dangerous  little 
teeth,  chased  me  across  the  schoolyard. 

Or  the  time  when  my  third-grade  teacher 
pushed  me  out  of  the  classroom  and  into  the 
waiting  grasp  of  Mike  Sponslor  —  a  sixth-grader 
with  a  nasty  temper  and  an  even  nastier  way  of 
venting  it. 

But  this  was  no  time  to  fondle  the  past: 
Flattened  against  a  wall  in  what  appeared  to  be  an 
underground  parking  lot  in  downtown  Detroit,  I 
had  other,  more  pressing  concerns. 

Like  staying  alive. 

For  it  was  dark  and  cold,  and  somewhere  out 
there  —  crouched  in  the  shadows,  or  maybe 
behind  the  front  fender  of  a  ratty  Chevy  Nova  — 
were  eight  guys  who  wanted  to  kill  me. 

Not  a  very  pleasant  thought,  not  the  kind  you'd 
want  to  take  out  on  a  winter  evening  and  play 
with  a  little  before  hitting  the  sack.  An  even 
worse  thought  was  that  these  guys  had  killed 
before  and  hoped  to  do  it  again  real  soon. 

Like  tonight. 

That  one  didn't  help  much  either.  But  there  it 
was,  as  real  as  the  weak  light  reflected  off  the  wet 
concrete  floor,  or  the  pistol  cradled  in  my  fist. 

This  was  scary.  This  was  crazy.  This  was 
..."Battlezone,"  said  the  taped  voice  I'd  heard  on  a 
telephone  recording  machine  three  days  earlier. 
"Indoor  war  games  played  in  16,000  square  feet 
of  alien  atmosphere  within  a  maze  of  walls,  fog, 
strobes  and  special  sounds." 

I  could  hear  some  of  them  right  now:  A  deep, 
eerie  laugh.  The  quick  pop-pop-pop  of  gunfire 
and  someone  yelling,  "I'm  hit!" 

The  machine  had  gone  on  to  tell  me  that  the 
war  games  were  played  "using  C02-powered 
pistols  firing  a  washable,  gel-filled  pellet  which 
can  occasionally  sting,”  and  that  Battlezone  was 
"located  in  San  Pablo,  10  miles  northwest  of 
Berkeley. 

"Battlezone  is  not  for  everyone,"  it  warned. 
"Could  you  take  it?  Could  you  make  it?" 

I  had  my  doubts.  Big  ones.  The  kind  that  start 
out  small,  like  a  snowball  rolling  down  a  hill,  and 
eventually  obliterate  everything  in  its  path. 

To  move  or  not  to  move,  that  was  the  question: 
to  be  a  sitting  duck  and  wait  to  get  wasted  behind 


the  wall,  or  get  wasted  sprinting  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  to  the  next  wall. 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  decide,  I  felt  the 
whomp  of  a  .68  caliber  paintball  against  my  right 
shoulder.  Through  the  protective  goggles  and  face 
mask,  I  looked  down  and  saw  a  glob  of  yellow 
paint  dripping  down  my  camouflage  vest. 

Following  the  instructions  given  earlier,  I 
raised  my  hands  over  my  head  and  walked  to  the 
center  of  the  building.  Using  a  flashlight,  a 
referee  pointed  to  a  door  to  the  right  of  the  obser¬ 
vation  room  where  I  was  to  exit. 

I  was  dead. 

Having  been  taken  out  of  the  action  early  in 
the  first  game  without  having  fired  a  shot,  I 
decided  to  try  again. 

This  time,  I  vowed,  would  be  different.  Instead 
of  the  stay-at-home  tactics  that  had  let  me  down 
earlier,  I  decided  to  take  a  different  tact:  The 
Audie  Murphy  approach.  Splatmaster  blasting,  I 
charged  the  enemy  station.  Ten  steps  from  the 
coveted  key,  I  was  splattered,  front  and  rear,  by 
unseen  enemy  snipers. 

The  third  time,  I  vowed,  would  be  different. 
Instead  of  the  Audie  Murphy  style,  I  decided  to 
take  a  defensive  posture  at  the  home  base  and 
protect  the  key.  When  the  enemy  swooped  down 
on  the  key,  I  would  step  out  of  the  shadows  and 
let'em  have  it. 

The  only  trouble  was,  the  enemy  never 
swooped  down  on  the  key.  I  never  swooped  down 
on  the  key.  I  never  got  to  step  out  of  the  shadows 
and  let'em  have  it.  Our  team  had  won  it  before  the 
enemy  managed  to  penetrate  our  station. 

The  fourth  time,  I  vowed,  would  be  different. 
Instead  of  employing  the  Audie  Murphy  style  or 
taking  a  defensive  posture,  I  teamed  up  with  a 
tall,  gangly  computer  programmer  who  had 
earlier  told  me,  "I  sit  down  all  day.  This  is  the 
only  exercise  I  get.” 

Working  from  a  corner,  we  pinned  down  one 
of  the  enemy  hiding  in  a  small  cubicle.  While  the 
computer  programmer  kept  him  busy,  I  snuck 
around  and  behind  the  enemy.  It  would  have  been 
the  perfect  time  for  a  paint  grenade.  Since  we 
didn't  have  any,  I  did  the  next  best  thing  — 
stepped  out  in  front  of  him  and  blasted  him  point- 
blank. 

"You're  dead,"  I  said,  immensely  gratified. 

Having  finally  met  with  success,  we  tried  the 
same  thing  when  another  enemy  positioned 
himself  in  the  recently  vacated  cubicle.  It  would 
have  worked  the  second  time  except  for  bad 


other  women  and  men  will  always 
walk  the  park  as  I  do,  assured  by 
the  presence  of  fellow  walkers 
with  an  eye  and  an  ear  out  for 
their  safety. 

Sincerely, 

Thea  Hansen 

Editor, 

I  would  like  to  add  my  con¬ 
gratulations  for  your  fine  journal¬ 
istic  effort 

San  Francisco  is  blessed  with 
so  many  excellent  efforts  from 
the  various  neighborhoods.  I  per¬ 
sonally  enjoy  "discovering"  the 
great  variety  of  publications 
which  abound  throughout  our 
city. 

The  SF  Independent  (pre-loss 
of  Progress),  the  Potrero  View, 
The  Tenderloin  Times,  Noe 
Valley  Voice,  and  many  Castro 
area  publications  speak  well  of 
the  diversity  and  pride  we  all 
have  in  San  Francisco. 

I  have  picked  up  your  paper 
several  times  at  the  Safeway  at 


the  beach  and  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 
I've  thought  prior  to  this  letter  that 
I  would  drop  a  note  to  you  saying 
thank  you  but  for  whatever  reason 
have  not  done  so. 

Anyway,  thank  you.  Keep  it  up 
and  best  of  luck. 

Jim  Greenwood 


Wanted:  Salespeople 

The  Richmond  ReView  is 
seeking  friendly,  enthusiastic 
salespeople  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Richmond's  neighborhood 
newspaper.  Call  221-4228 
today  for  an  interview. 
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Tips  on  Tables 

by  Sanford  Chandler 


When  a  friend  suggested  I  try 
TOM'S  PLACE  for  dinner,  the 
names  "Thumb,"  "Sawyer," 
"Selleck,"  and  "Swift"  flashed 
through  my  mind.  None  of  these, 
however,  is  associated  with  culi¬ 
nary  distinction.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  Tom  Pang  to  do  the 
honors.  Tom  offers  Richmond 
District  diners  the  opportunity  to 
sample  excellent  continental 
cooking,  the  happy  result  of  25 
years'  experience. 

While  his  charming,  attractive 
wife,  Linda,  coordinates  seating 
and  serving.  Chef  Tom  cooks  up 
a  storm  in  the  back  of  the  fair¬ 
sized  restaurant  which  retains  its 
intimacy  as  a  result  of  attractive, 
well-maintained  booths. 

Danise  and  I  are  no  strangers 
to  TOM’S  PLACE.  We  discov¬ 
ered  it  when  it  opened  18  months 
ago.  We've  eaten  dinner  here  six 
or  seven  times  and  have  never 
been  disappointed.  The  Sunday 
brunches  have  also  been  uniform¬ 
ly  excellent. 

Pasta  dinners  (with  soup  or 
salad)  are  in  the  $7  range.  My 
favorite.  Pasta  Carbonara,  is 
made  with  fresh  fettuccine  with 
egg,  cream,  prosciutto  and 
roasted  fresh  peppers.  A  sea  food 
linguine  is  available  for  $8.95. 

In  Tom’s  meat  and  poultry 
section  ($7. 95-SI  1.95),  my 
choice  is  Chicken  Dijon,  a 
sauteed  double  breast  with  a 
wonderful  (their  description  and 
mine)  garlic  mustard  sauce. 
Tom's  Veal  L’Oscar  ($8.95)  and 
Veal  Piccata  ($8.25)  are  also 
favorites  of  Danise’s  and  mine. 

Fish  dinners  range  in  price 
from  Lobster  Thermidor 
($12. .95)  or  Lobster  Newburg 
($12.25)  to  an  excellent  seafood 
crepe  ($6.50)  or  Calamari  sauteed 
with  garlic  ($6.95). 

An  appetizer  I  invariably  order 
is  Carpaccio  ($3.25).  This  is 
paper-thin  New  York  sirloin  over 
California  mustard  with  parme- 
san  and  capers.  This  does  the  old 
"melt-in-the-mouth"  routine.  It 


serves  two  easily,  but  my  need 
and  greed  always  find  it  serving 
one. 

When  Danise  and  I  were  last 
here,  she  enjoyed  a  thoroughly 
satisfying  scampi  dish  ($10.95) 
with  the  same  vegetables  as  on 
my  veal  tenderloin  ($11.95). 

Tom  does  his  veggies  nicely, 
allowing  them  to  be  both  tender 
yet  crisp.  If  the  tenderloin  (or 
fresh  fish)  is  on  the  Specials 
Board  when  you  get  there,  don’t 
hesitate,  they're  beautifully  done. 

Pastries  are  $2.25  and  we  split 
a  chocolate  cheesecake.  This  is 
not  only  economically  sound,  it 
lessens  guilt  feelings  about  treat¬ 
ing  oneself  hedonistically. 

Wines  and  beer  are  available, 
with  a  full  carafe  of  house  wine 
for  $6  and  a  glass  of  wine  for  just 
$1.25: 

Tom  and  Linda  Pang  are  doing 
—  dare  we  say  it?  —  a  "Pang  up 
job.”  Oh,  you  don't  like  the 
ending?  Well,  how  about:  the  next 
time  you're  feeling  pangs  of 
hunger,  allow  the  Pangs  to  do 
your  tummy  justice. 

This  is  a  gem  of  a  place.  It 
deserves  your  attention. 

RATING:  three  and  a  half 
stars 

IIII:  Superb 
III:  Excellent 
II:  Good 
I:  Fair 

5716  Geary  Blvd. 

Artist 

Continued  from  page  6 

mine  the  quality  of  their  work  and 
the  dedication  of  the  artist  to  their 
art 

The  Whitney  Museum  in  New 
York  has  expressed  an  interest 
and  Ogo  has  had  three  interviews 
with  the  curators  there.  However, 
there  has  recently  been  a  change 
of  directors,  which  may  prolong 
the  process  of  acceptance.  Ogo  is 
also  working  on  a  special  project 
to  submit  to  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Modem  Art. 


AIDS  Hospital 

Continued  from  page  4 

financial  support  from  the  City. 

Currently,  there  is  an  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  3,201  persons 
with  AIDS.  This  number  is 
expected  to  increase  to  6,288 
persons  in  1993,  of  which  421 
individuals  will  be  in  need  of 
non-acute  AIDS  care. 

The  City's  AIDS  treatment 
center,  planned  by  the  health 
department,  would  care  for 
AIDS-afflicted  patients  who  are 
not  sick  enough  for  hospital 
confinement,  but  who  are  too 
sick  to  be  cared  for  at  home. 
These  include  patients  who 
need  24-hour  assistance  because 
they  are  too  weak  to  bathe  and 
feed  themselves  or  go  to  the 
bathroom  alone  and  dementia- 
afflicted  patients  who  have  lost 
their  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
who  become  confused. 

The  U.S.  Government 
Hospital's  estimated  300  beds 
"would  meet  most  of  our  needs 
(for  patient  services)  for  the 
peak  years  around  1992  to 
1993,"  Werdegar  said.  He  added 
that  studies  show  the  number  of 
AIDS-afflicted  people  will  con¬ 
tinue  increasing  until  1992  and 
1993,  after  which  there  would 
be  a  gradual  decline. 

Documented  studies  from 
the  Committee  for  Non-Acute 
Services  for  Persons  With  Aids 
show  that  services  currently 
provided  in  San  Francisco  for 
non-acute  AIDS  patients  are 
insufficient  and  cannot  meet  the 
growing  demand,  generated  by 
the  expected  increase  in  AIDS- 
afflicted  patients,  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  about  it. 

The  AIDS  center  may  also 
provide  additional  services  such 
as  care  for  psychiatric  patients 
who  are  not  acutely  sick  and  for 
elderly  people  who  require 
nursing  care. 

Problems  with  funding 

The  health  department 
applied,  with  the  assistance  of 
congresswomen  Barbara  Boxer 
and  Nancy  Pelosi,  for  federal 
funds  to  help  renovate  the  U.S. 
Government  Hospital.  Congress 
granted  $6.7  million  for  AIDS 
funding  last  year,  which  was  to 
be  administered  by  the  Health 
Resources  Services 


Administration  (HERSA). 

The  money,  when  appropri¬ 
ated,  was  divided  by  HERSA 
among  20  different  organiza¬ 
tions  working  with  AIDS 
around  the  nation.  The  health 
department  was  only  granted 
$355,952  earmarked  for  archi¬ 
tectural  remodeling  costs. 

According  to  Werdegar, 
there  was  a  "gentleman’s  agree¬ 
ment"  that  made  it  clear  that  the 
entire  amount  allocated  was  to 
go  to  the  City  health  department 
since  it  was  California  legisla¬ 
tors  who  developed  the  legisla¬ 
tion  to  get  the  money  into 
HERSA's  hands. 

Dr.  Luigi  Lucaccini,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Health 
Resources  Development  for 
HERSA,  countered,  "The 
Congressional  legislation 
doesn't  specifically  identify  the 
organization;  it  just  says  that  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
facilities  to  be  used  for  AIDS 
patients.  (HERSA's)  under¬ 
standing  of  the  legislation  is  to 
make  it  (the  funds)  available 
throughout  the  U.S.” 

The  health  department  then 
turned  to  the  option  of  consider¬ 
ing  financially  troubled,  but 
well-maintained,  French 
Hospital,  which  had  an  asking 
price  of  $15  million. 

Werdegar  said  that  the  health 
department  preferred  French 
Hospital  over  the  U.S. 
Government  Hospital  in  the 
Presidio  because  "for  approxi¬ 
mately  $15  million,  we  would 
own  outright  a  hospital  in  very 
good  shape,  that's  running  and 
licensed." 

Werdegar  said  that  though 
they  could  lease  the  U.S. 


Government  Hospital  for  only 
one  dollar  a  year,  the  City 
would  not  own  the  hospital, 
which  would  require  $1  million 
a  year  in  operating  costs  as  well 
as  the  $10  million  renovation 
costs. 

Hayon  said  that  the  U.S. 
Government  Hospital  is  in  poor 
condition  and  it  has  not  been  in 
use  as  a  hospital  for  eight  years. 
Costly  expenses  would  include 
heating,  lighting,  security,  and 
maintenance  of  the  grounds. 

Werdegar  estimated  the  oper¬ 
ating  costs  of  French  Hospital 
as  half  that  of  the  U.S. 
Government  Hospital  because  it 
is  smaller  and  more  compact. 

The  health  department  was 
hoping  to  get  money  for  the 
purchase  of  French  Hospital  via 
a  loan  from  the  state  govern¬ 
ment. 

"We  (planned  to)  borrow 
money  from  the  state  and  pay  it 
back  slowly  —  a  mortgage  for  a 
period  of  20  to  30  years," 
Werdegar  said.  Tom  McKenzie, 
Chief  of  Media  Relations  for 
the  Presidio  said  if  the  City 
decides  not  to  lease  the  U.S. 
Government  hospital,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  the  facility  will  revert  to 
the  Army,  which  might  find  a 
use  for  it. 

"The  City  has  the  first  shot  at 
it,"  McKenzie  said.  "It's  in  their 
ballpark.  It's  up  to  them  to  come 
up  with  the  money." 

Though  the  Army  base  in  the 
Presidio  may  close  down  as  a 
result  of  a  possible  legislative 
decision  by  Congress  to  shut 
down  more  than  80  U.S.  Army 
bases,  the  U.S.  Government 
Hospital  would  not  be  included 
in  the  closure,  McKenzie  said. 
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Richmond  sewer  choices  meeting 
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environmental  problems  with  it," 
Kingsley  said. 

Several  residents  who  opposed 
construction  on  Lake  Street, 
spoke  out  in  favor  of  a  sewer 
choice  eliminated  by  the  clean 
water  program  for  consideration. 

Alternative  R-l  was  initially 
considered  to  be  the  most  expedi¬ 
ent  because  it  required  the  least 
construction  and  would  have  been 
relatively  inexpensive  at  an  antici¬ 
pated  cost  of  $27.4  million. 

The  alternative  called  for  the 
construction  of  a  concrete  sewage 
storage  box  with  a  capacity  of  9.5 
million  gallons  beneath  Baker 
Beach  overflow  parking  lot.  A 
new  pump  station  was  to  have 
been  constructed  in  the  Presidio, 
having  a  capacity  of  51  million 
gallons  a  day.  Two  thousand  feet 


of  sewers  under  Fulton  Street 
between  41st  and  46th  avenues 
would  have  been  enlarged. 

The  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreational  Area,  and 
environmentally  concerned  citi¬ 
zens  opposed  the  plan  because  it 
called  for  construction  of  a 
pumping  station  on  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreational  Area  prop¬ 
erty.  New  construction  is  prohib¬ 
ited  in  the  GGNRA. 

"They  waste  a  half  hour 
rehashing  an  option  that  doesn't 
exist  anymore,"  Chuck  Lantz, 
president  of  the  Sutro  Annex 
Association  said. 

Lantz  urged  the  panel  to  write 
a  report  clarifying  why  the  plan 
was  unfeasible  and  then  forget¬ 
ting  about  it. 


Conference  at  UCSF  for 
minorities  intersted  in 
applying  for  medical 

Conference  at  UCSF  for 
Minorities  Interested  in 
MedicalMinority  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  applying  to  medical 
school  are  invited  to  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  at  the  University  of 
California,  San  Francisco,  on 
Saturday,  March  4, 8:30  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  in  Room  300  of  the  Health 
Sciences  West  Building. 

Administrators,  faculty  and 
students  will  discuss  medical 
school  admission  requirements, 
the  application  process,  tests, 
interviews,  financial  aid  and  the 
history  of  affirmative  action  at 
the  UCSF  School  of  Medicine. 
Representatives  from  other 
medical  schools  also  will  be 
present. 

The  conference  is  free  and 


open  to  all  northern  California 
minority  students  interested  in 
applying  to  medical  school.  For 
information.call  476-4373. 

Youth  court 

Continued  from  page  1 

dents  record.  But  if  the  youth  vol¬ 
unteers  for  youth  court  the  matter 
stays  off  their  record. 

The  youth  court  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  efforts  of  many  vol¬ 
unteers,  including  police  officers 
from  the  Richmond  station; 
members  of  Richmond  Safety 
Awareness  for  Everyone  and  the 
Richmond  District  Community 
and  Police  Problem  Solving 
Committee;  A1  Vidal,  principal  of 
George  Washington  High  School; 
students  from  Washington  and 
members  of  the  Richmond 
District  Youth  Court  Advisory 
Group. 
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Peter  Donaldson 


Rt.  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Porter, K.C.B.,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Rick  Williams)  pledges  an 
entertaining  evening  at  the  Lamplighters  performance  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore. 


Youth  Baseball  League:  Boys  and  girls  ages  6  to  10  are 
invited  to  sign  up  at  Junipero  Serra  Playground,  300 
Stonecrest  Dr.  near  the  Stonestown  Galleria.  To  regis¬ 
ter  contact  your  local  playground  or  call  558-4056. 

Children's  Art  Workshops:The  Richmond  District 
Neighborhood  Center  at  741  30th  Ave.  is  offering  art 
workshops  for  children  ages  5  to  11  on  Saturdays, 
March  3  to  May  20.  Call  for  reservations  at  751-6600 
or  221-4515. 

Conference  for  Minorities  Interested  in  Medical 
School:  Minority  students  interested  in  applying  to 
medical  school  are  invited  to  attend  a  conference  at 
the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco  in  Room 
300  of  the  Health  Sciences  West  Building,  Saturday, 
March  4,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  call  Bilal  Shabazz  at  476-4373. 

"Doing  and  Viewing  Art":  Free  tours  of  current  exhi¬ 
bitions,  followed  by  studio  workshops  for  ages  7  to 
13,  first  25  children  accepted  on  a  drop-in  basis,  at  the 
deYoung  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park  on  Saturday, 
March  4  from  10:30  a.m.  to  noon. 

Lamplighters  Opening:  Performing  the  twin  bill  the¬ 
atrical  productions  of  "Trial  by  Jury"  and  "HMS 
Pinafore"  at  the  Presentation  Theater,  2350  Masonic 
starting  Saturday,  March  4  and  continuing  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings  through  April  8  at  8:30  p.m.  Also 
Sunday  matinees  at  2:30  p.m.  (except  March  26). 

Free  Concert:  French  Military  Band  at  the  GG  Park 
Bandshell  on  Sunday,  March  5  from  2:45  to  4:45  p.m. 

Concert:  Ray  Bell  and  His  Band  perform  Ballroom 
Dance  Music  at  the  Golden  Gate  Senior  Center,  6101 
Fulton  St.,  near  37th  Avenue,  Sunday,  March  5.  $2 
donation  requested. 

"Walk  for  Washington":  Washington  High  School 
will  hold  its  annual  7.6  mile  walk  through  the 
Richmond  District,  with  proceeds  going  to  school- 
sponsored  clubs,  programs,  and  departments,  on 
Sunday,  March  5  at  8  a.m.  For  more  information  or  to 
sponsor  a  walker,  call  387-0550. 

iIA/iank  6-12 

UCSF  Mobile  Mammography  Van:  Offers  breast 
cancer  screening  for  women  with  no  known  breast 
problems.  Monday,  March  6  thru  Friday,  March  10  at 
UCSF-Laurel  Heights,  in  the  parking  lot  at  3333 
California  St.,  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  $50  fee. 

Computer  Science  Lecture  Series:  "The  Infinite 
Mysteries  of  Order  and  Chaos"  will  be  delivered  by 
Douglas  Hofstadter,  of  Indiana  University,  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  McLaren  Center,  room 
250  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  at  8  p.m.  Free. 

Concert:  Sherman  Andrus,  singer/songwriter/pro- 
ducer  brings  his  program  of  contemporary  gospel 
music  to  the  stage  of  the  Last  Day  Saloon,  406 
Clement  St.,  Tuesday,  March  7  at  7:30  p.m. 

International  Working  Women's  Week:  The  UCSF 
Women’s  Resource  Center  will  sponsor  daily  events 
Monday,  March  6  through  Friday,  March  10.  For 
further  information,  call  476-5816.  Free. 

Yoga  Classes:  The  Richmond  YMCA  is  offering 
classes  beginning  Wednesday,  March  8  at  6  p.m.  Call 
668-2060  for  more  information. 

Emissary  Foundation  International:  Presents  a  dia¬ 
logue  entitled  "My  heavens,"  by  Howard  Silsdorf,  an 
ex-field  engineer  with  the  U.S.  Space  program,  at 


2400  Fulton  St.  on  Wednesday,  March  8  at  8:15  p.m. 
Free  but  donations  appreciated.  Call  221-4290  for 
more  information. 

Wipe  Out  Weekend:  Grafitti  is  the  target  when  citi¬ 
zens  remove  unsightly  grafitti  from  MUNI  buses  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  March  11  and  12  at  949 
Presidio  Ave.  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Protective  gloves 
and  clothing  will  be  available. 

Cookie  Decorating  Party:  Fantasia  Bakery  at  3465 
California  St.  invites  children  to  meet  the  Easter 
Bunny  and  decorate  a  rabbit  cookie  with  colored  but- 
tercream  on  Saturday,  March  11  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Free.  Call  752-0825  for  more  information. 

Chinese  Classical  Dance  Class:  For  children  and 
adults  at  the  Chinese  Recreation  Center,  Washington 
and  Mason  Streets  on  Saturday,  March  11  from  noon 
to  2  p.m.  Free. 

Free  Concert:  The  San  Francisco  City  Chorus  will 
perform  a  free  concert  of  Mozart's  "Requiem"  at  the 
St.  Ignatius  Church,  Fulton  Street  and  Parker  Avenue, 
on  Saturday,  March  11  at  8  p.m. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade:  Bring  your  favorite  lep¬ 
rechaun  to  the  reviewing  stand  at  the  Polk  Street 
sidewalk  edge  of  Civic  Center  Plaza,  Sunday,  March 
12  at  12:30  p.m.  Free. 

Free  Concert:  The  San  Francisco  Recreation 
Symphony  will  perform  at  the  SF  County  Fair 
Building  near  Ninth  Avenue  and  Lincoln  Way  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  Sunday,  March  12,  at  3  p.m. 

"An  evening  with  Saul  Bellow":  The  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  author  will  lecture  at  Temple  Emanu-El  at 
Arguello  Boulevard  and  Lake  Street  on  Wednesday, 
March  15,  at  7:30  p.m.  $25  fee. 

Concert:  Will  Tuttle,  pianist/ composer,  will  perform 
"Music  to  lift  the  spirit:  an  afternoon  of  new  age 
music  to  heal  the  soul"  at  the  SF  Jewish  Community 
Center,  3200  California  St.,  on  Sunday,  March  12  at 
2:30  p.m.  Fee. 

Interpreter  Service:  The  SF  General  Hospital  poison 


control  center  introduces  interpreter  service.  A 
poison  center  toxicologist  will  initiate  a  3-way  tele¬ 
phone  connection  with  a  24-hour  interpreter  service. 
The  number  is  476-6600. 

uMarch  13  - 19 

Free  Community  Forum:  The  San  Francisco  Municipal 
Court  will  hold  a  community  forum  for  the  public 
entitled  "Access  to  justice,  the  role  of  judges  in  our 
community,"  at  the  Herbst  Theatre,  401  Van  Ness  at 
McAllister  Street,  Tuesday,  March  14  from  7:30  to  9:30 
p.m. 

Computer  Science  Lecture  Series:  "Structured  transac¬ 
tion  programming,”  delivered  by  Ron  Wolf  of  Foothill 
Research,  at  USF  in  Harney  Science  Center,  Room 
232,  Thursday,  March  16  at  11  a.m. 

uMarch  20  -  2 6 

Emissary  Foundation  International:  Presents  a  dia¬ 
logue  entitled  "Earth's  expanding  consciousness"  by 
John  and  Chris  Arldey  at  2400  Fulton  St.  on 
Wednesday,  March  22  at  8:15.  Free  but  donations 
requested.  Call  221-4290  for  more  information. 

UCSF  Mobile  Mammography  Van:  Offers  breast 
cancer  screening  for  women  with  no  known  breast 
problems.  The  van  will  be  in  the  Richmond  District 
on  Seventh  Avenue  between  Geary  Boulevard  and 
Clement  Street  on  Monday,  March  20  thru  Thursday, 
March  23  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  $50  fee. 

Mmk  27  -  ?I 

Police/ Community  Forum:  The  Richmond  SAFE  and 
the  Richmond  Police  Station,  at  461  Sixth  Ave.,  has 
tentatively  scheduled  its  March  forum  for  Tuesday, 
March  28  at  7  p.m.  Call  SAFE  at  553-1984  or  the 
Richmond  station  at  553-1385  for  more  information. 

Computer  Science  Lecture  Series:  "Codemakers  vs. 
codebreakers  -  how  computers  affect  the  balance  of 
power,"  delivered  by  Jerrold  Goodwin  of  USF,  at  USF 
in  Harney  Science  Center,  room  232,  Thursday,  March 
30  at  11  a.m. 


